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LECTURE Ill. 
POPULAR ERRORS ON THE CAUSES AFFECTING 
WAG ES—( Concluded. ) 

I stated in the last Lecture, that the quantity and quality of the com- 
modities obtained by each laboring family during the year, must depend 
on the quantity aud quality of the commodities directly or indirectly ap- 
propriated during the year to the use of the laboring populition, com- 
pared with the number of laboring families: or, to speak more concise- 
ly, on the extent of the fand for the maintenance of laborers, compared 
with the number of laborers to be maintained; and I observed. that this 
proposition is inconsistent with many opinions entitled to consideration, 
Three of those opinions I then examined; in the present Lecture I 
shall cousider the remainder. 

Fourthly. \t is inconsistent with the doctrine that the general rate of 
wages can, except in two eases, be diminished by the introduction of 
machinery. 

The two cases in which the introduction of machinery can produce 
such an affect, are—first, when laber is employed im the construction of 
machinery, which labor would otherwise have been employed im the 
production of commodities for the use of laborers; and, secondly, 
when the machine itself consumes commodities which would otherwise 
have been consumed by laborers, and that to a greater extent than it 
produces then. whl gb é 

The first case is put by Mr. Ricardo, in his chapter on Machinery; 
but in so detailed a form, that, instead of readmg it I will extract its 
rubstance, with a slight variation of the terms. He supposes a capital- 
ist to carry on the Unsiness of a manufacturer of commocities for the 
ase of laborers; or, 10 use a more concise expression, the business of a 
manufacturer of wages. He supposes him to have been in the haba of 
commencing every year with a capital consisting of wages for a cer- 
tain number of laborers, which we cali twenty-six, and of employing 
that capital in hiring twenty men, to reproduce during the year wages 
for the whole twenty-six, and six to prodace commodities tor himself. 
He now supposes him to employ ten of his men during a year in pro- 
ducing, not wages, but a machine, which, with the aid of seven men 
to keep it in repair and work it, will produce every year wages for thir- 
wen men. At the end of the year the capitalist’s situation would be un- 
altered; he would have wages for thirteen men, the produce of the 
labor of his other ten men during the year—and his machme, also the 
produce of the labor of ten men during the year, and therefore of equal 
value. And his situation would continue unaltered. Every year his 
raachine would produce wages for thirteen men, of whom seven must 
be employed in repairing and working it, and six might, as before, be 
employed for the benefit of the eapitalist. 
ing the year in which the machine was constructed, only tev men were 
employed in producing wages, instead of twenty, and, consequently, 
that wages were produced for only thirteen men, instead of for twenty- 
six. At the end of that year, therefore, the fund for the maintenance of 
labor was4liminished, and wages must, consequently, have fallen. ft 
is of great importance to recollect, that the only reason for this fall was 
the diminution of the annual production. The twenty men produced 
wages for twenty-six men: the machine produces wages for only thir- 
teen. ‘The vulgar error on this subject supposes the evil to arise not 
from itg trae cause, the expense of constructing the machine, but from 
the productive powers of that machine. So far is this from being true, 
that those productive powers are the specific benefit which is to be set 
against the evil of its expensiveness. If, instead of wages for thirteen 
men, the machine could produce wages for thirty, its Use, as soon as it 
came into operation, would have increased, instead of diminishing the 
fund for the maintenance of labor. The same effect would have been 
prodneed, if the machine could have been obtained without expense ; 
or if the capitalist, instead of building it out of his capital, had built it 
out of his profits—if, instead of withdrawing ten men for a year from 
the production of wages, he had employed in its construction, during 
two years, five of the men whom he is supposed to have employed in 
producing commodities for his own use. In either case, the additional 
produce obtained from the machine would have been an additional fund 
for the maintenance of labor; and wages must, according to my elemen- 
tary proposition, have risen.” 

fis thought it necessary to state this possible evil as a part of the 
theory of sees oto but I am far from attaching any practical impert- 
ance to it. Ido not believe that there exists upon record a single in- 
stance in which the whole annual produce has been diminished by the 
use of inanimate machinery. Partly in consequence of the expense of 
constructing the greater part of machinery being defrayed out of profits 
or rent, and partly in consequence of the great proportion which the 
productive powers of machinery bear to the expense of its constraction, 
its use is uniformly accompanied by an enormous tnerease of production. 
The annual consumption of cotton woel in this country, before the in- 
troduction of the spinning jenney, did not amount to 100,000 Ibs. ; it 
now amounts to 190,000,000. Since the power-loom came into nee the 
quantity of cotton cloth manufactured for home consumption has in- 
La | from 227,060,000 of yards (the average annual amount between 
the yeare 1816 and 1820,) to 400,000,000 of yards, (the annual average 
from 1824 to 1828--Huskisson’s Speech, 1830.) number of co- 
pies of books extant at any one period before the invention of the print- 
ing preas, was probably smaller than that which is now produced in a 


* And yet it appears to be thonght, that w may be raised 
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isingle day. Mr. Ricardo’s proposition, therefore, (Princ. 474,) that the 
use of machinery frequently duninishes the quantity of the gross pro- 
duce of «u country, is erroneous, so far as it depends on the case which 
he has supposed, and of which I have stated the substance. 

The other exception, that where the machine itself consumes commo- 
dities which would otherwise have been consumed by laborers, and that 
to a greater extent than it produces them, applies only to the case of 
horses and working cattle, which may be termed animated machines. 
We will suppose a farmer to employ on his farm twenty men, who pro- 
duce annually their own suvsistence and that of six other men producing 
commodities for the use of their master. If five horses, consuming, we 
will say, as much as eight men, could do the work of ten, it would be 
worth the farmer’s while to substitute them for eight of his men, as he 
would be able to increase the number of persons who work for his own 
benefit from six to eight. But after deducting the subsistence of the 
horses, the fand for the maintenance of Jaborers would be reduced from 
wages for twenty-six men to wages for eighteen. I cannot refuse to 
admit that such cases may exist, or to deplore the misery that must ac- 
company them. They are, in faet, now eecurrimg in Ireland, and are 
occasioning much of the distress of that country. They seem, indeed, 
to be the natural accompaniments of a certai. pertod in the progress of 
national improvement. In the early stages of society, the matt and even 
the safety of the landed proprietor is principally determined by the 
number of his dependents. The best mode of increasing that num- 
ber is to allow the land, which he does not occupy as his own demense, 
to be subdivided into small tenements, each eultivated by one family, 


littie rent, but they are enabled by their abundant leisure, and forced by 
their absolute dependence, to swell the retinne, and aid the political in- 
fluence, of their landlord in peace, and to follow his banner in public 
and private war. 
£500 a year, carried with him into the rebellion of 1745, 800 men 
raised from his own tenantry. 


owners prefer rent to dependents. 
cultivation must be employed which will give, not absolately the great- 
est amount of produce, but the greatest afier deducting the expenses. 
For this purpose a tract of 500 acres, from which fifty families produced 
their own subsistence, and prodaced searcely any thing more, may be 
converted into one farm, and with the Jabor of ten families, and as many 
horses, may produce the subsistence of only thirty families. Fortu- 
nately, however, the period at which these alterations take place is gen- 
erally one of great social improvement; se that, after a short interval, 
the increased diligence and skill with which labor is applied, occasion 
an increase of even the gross produce. ‘The fund for the maintenance 
of laborers now becomes increased from two different sources—partly 
from the increased efficiency of human lahor when aided bv that of 
horses and cattle, and partly from t! - results of a part of the human la- 
bor set free by the substitution of brutes. ‘The ultimate consequences 
of such a change are always beneficial; the change itself niust, in gen- 
eral, be accompanied by distrsss. 

Bat with the exception of these two cases, one of which produces 
only temporary effects, and the other, though apparently tcor seems 
never actually to oceur, it appears to me clear that the use of machinery 
must either raise the general rate of wages, or leave it unaltered. 2 

When machinery is applied to the production of commodities which 
are not intended, directly or indirectly, for the use of laborers, it ocea- 
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But we have seen that, dar- | 


sions no alteration in the general rate of wages; I say the general rate of 
wages, because it may diminish the rate of wages in some employments— 
a dimmution always compensated by a corresponding increase in some 
others. I was shown at Birmingham a small screw, whieh, in the ma- 
nufacture of corkserews, performed the work of fifty-nine men; with 
its assistance one man could cut a spiral groove in as many corkscrew 
shanks as sixty men could have cut in the same time with the tools pre- 
viously in use. As the use of corkserews is limited, it is not prohable 
that the demand for them has sufficiently increased to enable the whole 
number of laborers previously employed in their manufacture to re- 
main so employed after sach an increase in their productive power. 
Some of the corkserew-makers, therefore. mest have been thrown ont of 
work, and the rate of wages in that trade probably fell. But as the 
whole fund for the maintenance of laborers, and the whole number of 
laborers to be maintained remained unaltered, that fall must have been 
balanced by a rise somewhere else—a rise which we may trace to its prox- 
imate cause, by recollecting that the fall in the price of -orkserews nimst 
have left every purchaser of a corkscrew a fund for the purchase of la- 
bor rather larger than he woald have possessed if he had paid the former 
price. 

If, however, machinery be applied to the production of any commo- 
dity used by the laboring population, the general rate of wages will rise. 
That it cannot fall is clear, on the grounds which I have just stated. If 
the improvement be great, and the commodity not subject to a corres- 
ponding increase of demand, some of the laborers formerly employed 
in its production will be thrown out of employment, and wages, in that 
trade, will fall—a fall which, as the whole fund for the maintenance of 
labor is not diminished, must be met by 2 corresponding rise in some 
other trade. But the fund will be increased by the additional quantity 
produced of the commodity to which the improvement has been appli- 
ed: estimated in that commodity, therefore. the general rate of wages, 
or, in other words, the quantity of commodities obtained by the laboring 
population, will be increased by the introduction of machinery ; esti- 
mated in all others, it will be stationary. 

The example taken from the manufacture of cerkserews is as unfa- 
vorable to the effects of machinery as can be proposed; for the use of 
the conrmodity is supposed to be unable to keep ap with the increased 
production, and the whole number of laborers on it is, consequently, di- 
minished. This, however, is a very rare occurrence. The usnal effect 
of an increase in the facility of producing a commodity is so to increase 
its consumption as to occasion the employment of more, not Jess, labor 
than before. 

L have already called your attention to the effects of machinery in the 
manufacture of cotton, and in printing. Fach of these trades probally 
employs ten times as many laborers as it would have employed if spin- 
ning jennies and types had not been invented. Under such circnm- 
stances (and they are the usual ones,) the benefits of machinery are not 
alloveu by even partial inconvenience. 

Fifthly. Closely connected with this mistake, and occasioned by the 
same habit of attending only to what is temporary and partial, and ne- 
glecting what is permanent and general ; ef dwelling on the evil that is 
concentrated, and being insensible of the benefit thatis diffused. is the 





coramon gsror of supposing that the general rate of wages can be re- 
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cause it furnishes them with employment. 
ory nust forget that it ts pot employment, but fuod, clothing, shelter, 
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duced by the importation of foreign commodities. In fact, the opening 
of a new market ts precisely analogous te the introduction of a new ma- 
chine, except that it is a ma¢hine which it costs nothing to construct, or 
tokeep up. Ifthe foreign commodity be not consumed by thedaboring 

)pulation, its introduction leaves the general rate of wages unaffected ; 
if it be used by them, their wages are raised as estimated in that ¢om- 
modity. If the absurd laws which favor the wines of Portugal to the 
exclusion of those of France, were repealed, more laborers would be 
employed in producing commodities for the French market, and fewer 
for the Portuguese. Wages would temporarily fall in the one trade, and 
rise in the other. The clear benefit would be derived by the drinkers of 
wine, who, at the same expense, would obtain more and better wine. 
So if what are called the protecting duties on French silks were re- 
moved, fewer laborers would be employed in the direct production of 
silk, and more in its indirect production, by the production of the cottons 
or hardware with which it would be purchased. ‘The wearers of silk 
would be the only class ultimately benefited; and as the laboring popu- 
lation neither wear silk nor drink wine, the general rate of wages would 
in both cases remain unaltered. Put ifthe laws which prohibit our ob- 
taining on the most advantageons terms, tea, and sugar, and corn, were 
altered, that portion of the fund for the maintenance of laber which con- 
sists of corn, sugar, and tea, would be increased. And the general rate 
of wages, as estimated in the three most important articles of food, would 
be raised. 

Sirthly. The views which I have been endeavoring to explain, are 
inconsistent with the conimon opinion, that the unproductive consump- 
tton of landlords and capitalists is beneficial to the laboring classes, be- 
The maintainers of this the- 














}and fuel—in short, the materials of subsistence and comfort, that the la- 
Cameron, of Lochiel, whose rental did no. exceed | boring classes require. 


The word “employment” is merely a concise 
form of designating toil, trouble, exposure, and fatigae. All these, 


But in the progress of civilization, as | per se, are evils, aud the less of them that is required for obtaining a 
wealth becomes the principal means of distinction and influence, land- | given amount of enbsistence and comfort—or, in other words the 
To obtain rent, that process of | greater the facility of obtaining that given amount, the better, ceterig 
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paribus, will be the condition of the laboring classes; indeed of all 
classes in the community. What occasions the prosperity of a 
colony? Not the dearness of its subsistence, but ite cheapness: not 


ithe diffienity of obtaining food, clothing, shelter, and fuel, but the 


' facility. 





Now how can unproductive consumption increase this 
facility’? How can the fund from which all are to be maintained 
be augmented by the destruction of a portion of it? If the higher or- 
ders were to retarn to the enstoms of a century ago, and cover their 
coats with gold lace, they might enjoy their own finery; but how would 
that benefit their inferiors ? The theory which I am considering replies, 
that they would be benefited by being employed m making the lace. ft 
is trne that a ¢. xt. instead of costing £5., wonld cost £55. But what 
becomes now of the extra £507 For it cannot be said that becanse it is 
not spent on a laced coat, it does not exist. Ifa landlord with £ 70,000 
a-vear spends it unproductively, he pays it away to those who furnish 
the embellishments of his house and grounds, and supply his table, his 
equipage, and his clothes. Suppose him now toabandon ali nnprodue- 
tive expenditure, to confine hnnself to bare necesearies, and to earn 
them by his own labor, the first consequence would be, that these 
among whom he previously spent his £ 10,000 a-year would lose him 
as an employer; and bevond this the theory in question sees nothing. 
But what would he do with the £ 19,000 which he would still anntia 


receire? Noone supposes that he would lock it up iv a box, or bury 
itin his garden. Whether productively or unproductively, it still must 
be spent. If spent by himself, as by the supposition it would be spent 


productively, it must increase, and every year still further increase the 
whole fand applicable to the use of the rest of the community. If notspent 
by himself, it must be lent to some other person, and by that person it must 
be spent productively or unproductively. He might, perhaps, buy with 
it property in the English fands; but what becomes of it in the hands 
of the person who sells to him that funded property? He might bay 
with it French rentes; but in what form would the price of those 
rentes goto Paris? In the form, as we have seen, of manufactured 
commodities. Qnacwnque ria deta, every man must spend his ineome ; 
and the less he spends on himself, the more remains for the rest of the 
world. 

The last theory, inconsistent with my own views, to which I shall 
eall vour attention, is that propored by Mr. Ricardo in the following 
passage: 

“'The Inboring class have no small interest in the manner in which 
the net income of the country is expended, although it should, in all 
eases, he expended for the gratification and enjoyment of those who 
are fairly entitled to it. 

“If a landlord, or a capitalist, expends his revenue in the manner of 
an ancient baron, in the support of a great number of retainers orame- 
nial servants, he will give employment to much more labor than if he 
expended it on fine clothes or cosily furnitare, 

** In both cases the net revenue would de the same, and so would be 
the gross revenue, but the former would be realized in different comme- 
dities. If my revenue were £ 10,000, the same quantity nearly of ae- 
tive labor would be employed, whether I realized it in fine clo and 
costly furniture, &c., or in a quantity of food and clothing of the same ya- 
lue. If however. I realized my revenue in the first set of commodities, 
no more labor wou!d be consequently employed: I should enjoy my furni- 
ture and my clothes, and there would be an end of them; but if I real- 
ized my revenue in food and ¢lothing, and my desire was to employ 
menial servants, al] those whem I could so employ with my revenue of 
£10,000, or with the food and clothing which it wonld puarchaee, 
would be to be added to the former demand for laborers, and this addi- 
tion would take place only hecause I chose this mode of expending my 
revenue. As the laborers, then, are interested in the demand {or labor. 
they must naturally desire that as much as possible should be diveived 
fram expenditure on luxaries, to be expended in the support of menial 
servants. 

“In the same manner a covntry engaged in war, and which is ander 
the necessity of maintaining large fleets and armies, employs a great 
many more men than will be employed when the war terminates, and 
the annual expenses which it brings with it cease. 

“If I were not called upon for a tax of £ 500 daring the war, which 
is expended on men in the situations of soldiers and sailors, J might 
probably spend that portion of my income on furniture, clothes, books, 
&e. &e., and whether it was expended in the one way or the other, 
there would be the same quantity of labor employed in production ; for 
the food and clothing of the soldier and sailor. would require the same 
amount cf imdustry te produce them as the more luxarious commod) 
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ties: but. mn the case of war. there would be the additional demand for 
men as soldiers and sailors; and, consequently, a war which ts support- 
ed out of the revenue, and not from the cajftal of a country, is lavora- 
ble to an increase of population. 

* At the termination of the war, when part of my revenue reverts to 
me, and is employed as beture. in the purchase ot Wille, furniture, or 
other Juxaries, the population which & betore supported, and which the 
war called into existence, will become redundant, and by its effect op 
the rest of the population, and its commpeution with it for employment, 
will sink the value of wages, and very materially deteriorate the con- 
dition of the laboring classes.””* 

Mr. Ricardo’s theory is, that it is more beneficial to the laboring 
classes to be employed in the production of services than in the produc- 
tion of commodities ; that it is better fur them to be empioyed in standing 
behind chairs than in making chairs; as soldiers or sailors than as ma- 
nufacturers, Now as it is clear thatthe whole qnantity of coumodities 
provided for the use of laborers is not mereased by the couversion of an 
artisan into a footman or a soldier, either Mi. Ricardo must be wrong, 
ur my elementary proposiuon is false. 

Mr. Ricardo seems to have been led to his conclusions by observing 
that the wares of serv ants, sailors, and soldiers are principally paid ili 
kind—those of artisans in money. He correctly states, that if a man 
with £ 10,000 a-y eur spends his income in the purchase of commodities 
for his own use, he retains, after having made those purchases, no fur- 
ther fund for the maintenance of labor; but that he spends mm the 
purchase of coinmodities to be employed mw maintaining wienial ser- 


Vants, he has, im those purchased commodities, a new tund with which 


| iron in whieh they worked: he alludes to E 


witness here produced specimens of several riptious of iron manu- 
factures, and also of the raw material of which they were made. ‘The 
first consisted of two ivou bars, the one punched for rail roads, and the 
other plain, of the like quality ; the next a chain, and a piece of the won 
rod out of which ifwas made.] The witness then stated, that the duty 
on the bar, thus prepared for rail roads, was, when laid,./29 per centum 
ad valorem; the cost of such iron in England, at the cash cargo'price, 
was £55s.: and £5 10s. at six months. In Wales, Staffordshire iron 
was worth 10s. a ton more. ‘The expense of punehing it was about 
25s. a ton, equal, at the usual rate of exchange, to 85 50. ‘The fair 
average price in this country, therefore, of this panched iron, would be 
about $50 a ton; while the cost of the plain bars, out of which it was 
made, would be about S70 a ton. The first cost being £5 5s., and 
the dutv $37 a ton, it followed, therefore, that rail road tron could be im- 
ported at $20 a@ ton cheaper than the bar iron out of which it is made ; 
and it ts, therefore, impossible to prepare rau road won wm this country 
now. 

Since the year 1828, there has been a fall in the price of iron m Eng- 
land, from £8 to £5 }0s. a ton; which has operated to increase the 
duty, im consequence of its being a specific duty. Hammered iron is 
made in England, and some of it 1s imported into this country. Reeves 
and Whitaker, and Mark Richards, of Pennsylvnia, have unported it. 
It costs, duty included. about S72 aten. Believes it to be a mistake, 
to suppose that the quality of iron depends on the process of hammer- 
ing or rolling, by which it is prepared: thinks it depends chiefly on the 
purification by fire; the oftener itis Leated, and the harder it is pressed, 





he Can thaintam a certain number of menial servauls. It appeare ad Ww 
him, therefore. 
spend lis income twree over; to subsist twice as nian persons as be- 


fore. It did not oceur to him that the landlord, by purchasing himself 
the subsisience of his servants, merely does for them what they would 


be able to do better for themselves; that, instead of spending his own 
iacoume twice over, he merely takes on himself the business of spending 
theirs for them ;t and that if he were to give his servants the value of 
their Whole subsistence in money, the whole body of laborers would be 
just as well maintained as in the supposed case of his purchasing their 
subsistence. and then giving i ww them im exchange tor their services. 
No one would maintam that if it were the praciice 10 this country, 
as itis in India. to give servauts beard wages, the demand for labor 
would be lessened; or that if i were the practice, as it is in semi-bar- 
barous Countries, to mamltain servauts to produce within their niasters’ 
walls the commodities which we are accustomed to parchase from shops, 
the demand for labor would be increased. Sull less could it be maim- 
tained, that if those servants, umtead of producmg commodities, were 
employed in following their master’s person, or mounting guard before 
his door, such a change would create an additional demand for men, and 
be favorable to an imcrease of population. 

So faram I from concurring in Mr. Ricardo’s opinion, that it is the 
juterest of the laborers that revenue should be spent rather on services 
than on commodities, that I believe their interest to be precisely opposite. 
In the first place, the laborer can generally manage better his own in- 
come than it can be managed for him by his master. If a domestic ser- 
vant could earn as wages the whole sum which it costs his master, even 
if he were to spend # as he received it, he would probably spend it with 
nore enjoyment. Secondly, the income spent on services is spent in 
the purchase of what perishes at the instant of its creation; that spent on 
commodities often leaves results which, when their first purchaser is 
done with them, are serviceable to others. In this country the poor 
are, to a great extent, clothed with garments originally provided for their 
superiors. In all the better class of cottages may be found articles of 
furniture which never could have been made for their present possess- 
sors. A large portion of the commodities which now contribute to the 
comfort of the laboring classes would never have existed, if it had been 
the fashion in this country, during the last fifly years, to prefer retinue 
and attendance to durable commodities. And, thirdly, the income em- 
iloyed on commodities is favorable to the creation of both material and 
immaterial capital; that employed on services is not. ‘The duties of a 
servant are so easily learned, that he can scarcely be termed a skilled 
laborer ; his accumulations are small in amount, and seldom turned to 


that the landlord would, in the latter casc, be able to $ 


the better it will be. 

Before the witness came to Philadelphia he followed his business in 
Ohio. He came to the United States in 1°06, and went to Ohio in 
i-07, where be remained ten years. Ile is a native of the island of 
Giucrnsey, where he followed his business until he came to this country. 
The witness knows of no rail road iron having been used for other pur- 
poses than rail roads, either before or after the passage of the law granting 
a drawback. In relation to the chatn and red, betore alluded to by the 
witness, he said that a ton of tae chain could be nnported tnto this coun- 
try at $40 65 cheaper than the rods out of which it is manufactured, 
allowing the same for manufacturing in each country ; the duty on the 
former being 34 ceuts per lb., (equal to $7" 40 a ton,) and on the lat- 
ter, 25 per cent. ad valorem. ‘There is a difference, however, in rating 
such caains as this, in New York and in Philadelphia: in New York 
it is rated as a chain, which pays a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
while in Philadelphia it is called a chain cable, and ts charged at three 
cents a pound. There is no doubt, however, that it ought to be charged 
as a chain. and not as a cable, since it is too sinall to be used as a cable 
for any brat oyster boats, while its proper and general use is for topsail 
sheets and ties, for hoisting up goods, &c. &c. This is a half inch 
chain, and made of English common iron: the price of the rods in 
England is about £6 5s. per ton, cash cargo price. ‘There is a loss of 
from 12 te 20 per cent. in manufacturing rods into chains. Twelve 
per ceut. may be taken as the average loss in manntacturing iron ; this, 
of course increases the duty on the raw material in proportion to thaton 
the mantufactared article. 

The average price of such iron, imported in large bars, up to two 
inches, would be from 373 to $75. The witness here produced a bolt, 
Which he said was imported in bars; it costs 872. Ie had it made into 
reds in this country, and it cost the witness $105; if made in England 
would not have cost more than $85. Thinks the expense of convert- 
ing bars into rods in this country would be about $20 a ton: he has 
paid $25 for 3, and $30 for half inch. It is much cheaper to make 
the bolts or jbars originally, than to roll it into bolts or bars afterwards, 
as this would require a second heating: it would just make the differ- 
ence between an expense of $4 44 and $20 The witness here pro- 
duced a shovel, finished, with the exception of the handle, and stated 
that the duty on this article, and also on frying pans, and other articles 
made of sheet iron, is 25 per centum ad valorem, and that a ton of such 
articles can be imported into this country at $34 62 less than the ma- 
terials of which they are made, so that it is of course impossible to 
inake such articles in this country. If the duty on iron were reduced, 
he thinks that the duty on chains could also be reduced in a short time, 
without injury to the chain makers. If it were raised, as suggested by 








much cep The artisan learns a trade, in which every year adds 
to his skill, and is taught mechanical and chemical processes, often sus- 





one’ of the Conumittee, (Mr. Dickerson,) the only effect would be, to 


ceptible of indefinite improvement, and in whicha single vention may ; drive chain cables out of use in this country, and to introduce cordage 


raise the author to wealth, and diffuse prosperity over a whole district, 
vr even a whole nation. An industrious artisan can often save a large 
portion of his income, and invest it with greatand inmediate profit. He 
purchases with his saviugs a small stock of tools and materials, and by 
the vigilance and activity which can be applied only to a small capital, 
renders every portion of it efficient. ‘The ancestors, and not the remote 
ancestors, of some of our richest and proudest families, the authors of 
some of our most valuable discoveries, were common mechanics. W hat 
menial servant has in this country, and in modern times, been a public 
benefactor, or even raised himself to afflaence ? Both history and obser- 
vation show that those countries in which expenditure is chiefly employ- 
ed in the purchase of services are poor, and those in which it is ew- 
ployed on commodities are rich. 

Mr. Ricardo’s theory as to the effects of war is still more strikingly 
erroneous. It is, in the first place, open to all the objections which I 
have already opposed to his views respecting menial servants. ‘The re- 


lus a substitute. 


He knows that the present high duty has already pro- 
duced that effect to some extent. The ship owners would be driven, 
too, to supply their ships with chain cables abroad, in the place of hemp 
cables carried out from this country, which would be cut up for junk; 
and where the duty had been paid on a thain cable, another would be 
procured in England, and the old one be turned over to another ship. Be- 
lieves this has already been done in some cases, in consequence of the 
high duty. The duty of three cents a pound on chain cables can af- 
ford no protection to the American blacksmith, while the duty on the 
raw material is as high as it now is. Their industry can only be pro- 
tected by bringing down the duty on the iron, so as to nti them to 
procure the material in which they work at as cheap a rate as the manufuc- 
turers of other countries, ‘This would also encourage the consumption 
of iron, and increase the demand for their labor. The witness here 
stated, that thongh American iron was well fitted for several uses, as 
stated in the blacksmith’s petition, yet it was not adapted to the mann- 





venue which is employed in maintaming soldiers and sailors would, 
even if unproductively consumed, maintain an equal number of ser- 
vants and artisans; and that portion of it which would have been em- 
ployed in the maintenance of artisans would (as we have seen) have 
been far more beneficially employed. The demand for soldiers and 
sailors is not, as he terms it, an additional, it is merely a substituted de- 
mand. Buta great part of that revenue would have been productively 
consumed. Instead of employing some laborers in converting suburbs 
into fortifications, and forests into navies, to perish by dry rot in harbor, 
or by exposure at sea, and others in walking the deck and parading on 
the rampart, it would have employed them in adding more and more 
every year to the fand from which their subsistence is derived. War is 
mischievous to every class in the community; but to none 1s it such a 
curse as to the laborers. 


* Principles, &e., p, 475. 

+ He did not perceive that all the landlord spends in purchasing the 
subsistence and clothing of his servants is so much deducted from what 
he would otherwise have to pay them in money. 
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JOHN SARCHET'’S STATEMENT—Jay. 31, 1831. 


At a meeting of the Select Committee of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the petition of certain citizens of Philadelphia, “ mechanics 
employed in various branches of the manufacture of iron,” praying for 
a reduction of the duty on the raw material used in the various branches 
of their manufacture, John Sarchet, one of the petitioners, was called 
before the Committee, and, on his examination, said : That he is a 
chain and anchor manufacturer, and generally engaged in the ship- 
sunithing business, in Philadel hia, where he has carried on that busi- 
ness for the last six years. He has been for thirty-five years engaged 
im the blackémith’s business; has resided in Pennsylvania for the last 
fuurteen years, is well acquainted with the course of the iron business 
there. The effect of the additional duty of 87 a ton, imposed by the 
variff of 1228 on rolled iron, was most severely felt by the workers in 
iron. It amounted w an addition of 20 per cent. on some qualities of 


facture of chain cables; in proof of which he produced a chain cable, 
one part of which was made of English, and the other of American 


‘iron;* the former had been in use for six years, and the latter for onl 


three, and yet, as might be seen on examination, while the Engli 

part of the chain was still good, the American had been nearly corrod- 
ed through with rust. This difference was beginning to be so well 
understood in this country, that American captains who were aware of 
it would hardly take a cable made of American iron. An experienced 
whaleman lately told him he would not take a chain cable made of 
American iron as a gift. The witness here exhibited a horse shoe im- 
ported from England, a ton of which would cost just about the same 
thing in this country as the iron out of which they are made. He ex- 
hibited also some English iron bed screws. It is impossible now to 
make such in this country. If witness should buy the iron to make a 
gross of such screws, and were to throw in his labor and fuel for no- 
thing, he would be glad to pay upwards of one dollar out of his own 
pocket to have them taken off of his hands. ‘The witness next exhibit- 
ed a bundle of English knitting needles, and confirmed all the facts 
stated in the blacksmiths’ petition in relation to them. The witness, 
then, referring to the petition, said he had carefully examined all the 
facts and arguments therein contained, as well as those contained in 
the former petitions on the same subject, and that he now confirmed all 
the statements contained in them, with the single exception of the 
variations which may have taken place in prices since they were 
drawn. After an investigation of the whole subject, and a careful ex- 
amination of the present condition of the iron trade in this country, and 
especially of all classes of persons concerned in the production and 
manufacture of iron, it is his decided opinion that if rolled and hammer- 
ed iron were admitted into the United States at a moderate duty, or duty 





free, it would be greatly for the advantage of all the parties concerned. 
In support of this opinion, the witness again referred to the reasoning 
contained in the petition, of which he entirely approved. He stated 
also, among other things, that he had no doubt that a low duty on the 
|raw material would so much increase the consumption of iron iv this 
country, as to compensate the owners of mines, by the increased de- 
mand, for any diminution which might take place in the price. That 
though old, worn out, and worthless mines, which may be now worked 
in consequence of the high duty, might be abandoned, the rich mines 
of Pennsylvania and elsewhere could be worked with increased activi- 


ty and profit. Witness said he knew that a good mine could be work- 
ed profitably in America without protection, from the fact that mines 


were worked at Trois Rivicres, in Canada, where the duty on foreign 
iron was only 5 percent. The witness further stated that, from a cal- 


* See Note 1, English Common Iron, 





lish common iron. (‘The | 
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culation founded on the Treasury Reports, it appears that 47,000 tons 


of hardware were now annually imported into this country; and he 
had no doubt, that, if the raw material was cheaper, 35,000 tons out of 
these 47,000 would be manufactured in this country, which would 
greatly increase the number of workers in iron, and give a new im- 
pulse to the industry of the country. In answer to a question submit- 
ted by one of the Committee, (Mr. Dickerson,) whether an adcitional 
duty. of one cent per pound on all manufactures of iron would not re- 
medy the evils of which the blacksmiths complained im their petition ; 
the witness said, that it unquestionably would not; that the ouly effect 
of such a duty would be to lessen the consumption of iron, and, indeed, 
to drive it outof use, wherever hemp or wood, or any other substitute, 
could be found for it. The witness here stated, that he considered the 
existing laws of the United States, in relation to iron, imposing as they 
do a duty of from 159 to 280 per cent. on the raw maternal, and 25 per 
cent. on the manufactured arucle, to be exactly of the same character 
as if Great Britain should impose a duty of from 159 to 230 per cent. 
on raw cotton, and 25 per cent. on cotton manufactures. Great Britain 
encouraged her manutactories by admitting the raw material at a low 
duty, or duty free; and to encourage our mechanics, we should do the 
Satie. 

’ The witness belie*es that ninety-nine hundredths of the hardware 
imported into this country is made of English common iron, such as he 
exhibited a specimen of in a rod twisted when cold, by himself, into a 
knot, which he considers as establishing its good quality. Such iron 
cost in Wales £5 5s. cash cargo price. It is stated in the Treasury 
Report, that 3,000 tons of this iron is annually imported inte this coun- 
try. ‘The witness here presented a specimen of hoop iron, punched, 
and said that the whole cost of this article, duty included, would be 
about $57 a ton, but the duty alone oy the raw material would be 
S75 40; the whole cost would be from 8120 to $125. Understands, 
however, that the ‘Treasury Department has decided that, to constitute 
this article manufactured iron, the hoops must be riveted; he thinks 
this must be wrong: for if the increased labor of the foreign workman 
is to have the effect of lessening the duty, this would be tantamount to 
the prohibition of any American labor being bestowed on such articles, 
which must certainly be contrary to the intent of the law. ‘The wit- 
ness proceeded to give another reason why an increase of the present 
duty on manufactured iron could not answer the purpose of the black- 
smiths, that nothing shert of a due proportion between the duty on the 
raw material and the manufactured article, would answer any purpose ; 
and as the duty on the raw material was now from 159 to 250 per cent., 
an equivalent duty could not possibly be imposed on hardware; and if it 
were, the articles so taxed could not be generally used. The present 
duty on rolled iron was $37 aton. ‘To impose an equivalent duty on 
the manufactured article, so as to put the blacksmiths on a footing with 
the iron masters, would require — times that amount, say S111, or 
159 per cent. ‘These duties, however, never can be equalized, while 
one 1s ad valorem and the other a specific duty: both ought to be an ad 
valorem duty—a low duty, and that of equal amount. 

To show the effect of high and low duties on the consumption of 
iron, and on the number and skill of the workmen employed in the manu- 
facture, the witness referred to a French work, entitled An Inquiry wto the 
Mines, reviewed in the Loudon Foreign Quarterly Review for October, 
1830. He there finds that the quantity of iron annually consumed in 
France is 175,000 tons. In England, the consumption of cast iron 
alone is 700,000 tons; the average consumption in proportion to popula- 
tion is as 13 to 1; and in the same ratio will be found the skill of the 
mechanics. The witness has seen a lady in France holding up the foot 
of a horse, while the blacksmith (if be could be so called) was ham- 
mering on the shoe. Witness attributes both the small quantity of 
iron consumed in France, and the want of skill in the manufactare, to 
the high duty on the raw material, which is three or four times as high 
in France asin England. Thinks if the duty on iron were reduced in 
this country, the consumption of chain cables would be doubled. In 
France, wood is one of the great substitutes for iron. Hemp is another. 
Leather is also much used, and stone, (as for bridges.) French ships 
use hemp cables, while English ships not only use chain cables, but 
use iron allover the rigging, to an extent unknown in American vessels. 
Witness believes there has been some improvement in the rolling mills 
in this country of late years. ‘These mills are not generally owned b 
the iron masters. These mills would be worked more profitably, if 
the raw iron could be bought cheaper. The witness thinks, that, on 
the whole, as much money 1s paid for the manufacture of iron in Eng- 
land as in this country. He made a caleulation on chains, in Liver- 
pool, six years ago, and found that witness paid here one dollar for 
work, which cost there 75. cents. In puddling iron, &s. a ton is the 
present price in England. Iron is generally made into bars by two 
distinct classes of persons. In some parts of England, a vein of iron 
ore, four inches thick, will be worked for several hundred feet; it yields 
from 274 to 33) per cent. His information on this point is derived 
from books. If the duty on iron was reduced as prayed for by the 
blacksmiths in their petition, the American workers in iron would enter 
into competition with the foreign manufacturers, and he has no doubt 
that employment would be given to 50,000 mechanics beyond those 
now employed in the United States ; and this in addition to the multi- 
tude of persons who would be employed by or through them, such as 
coal diggers, laborers, farmers, &c. &e. iinks cut and hammered 
nails would theu be furnished cheaper than at present. If witness 
could get his iron free of duty, he would contract to furnish cut nails at 
34 cents per lb.; they now sell for 54. He could make wrought nails 
at an amount less by the duty, that is to say, at five cents Jess than the 
present price. He made lately for a rail road half a ten of such nails at 
11 cents; they were made mostly of Juniata non, and could have been 
furnished at $4 20 per cwt. less, but for the duty on iron. These 
nails would have been imported, if they conld have been got from 
England in time. In all Philadelphia, he knows of but two hands now 
employed in making wrought nails. ‘The witness is confident if iron 
was admitted at a low duty, or duty free, there would be a more abun- 
dant supply of the article, both in peace and in war, and the capacity 
of the country to furnish articles of iron of every description, from 
cannon down t nails, would be greatly increased. If there are now 
a hundred thousand persons, as he bcleves, employed in the black- 
smith's business in this country, there could be added at least 50,000 to 
the number; there would be an increased demand for iron of every de- 
scription; the good American mines would yield nich larger quan- 
tities ; and most of the hardware now made in England would be mano- 
factured in this country. There is a mach larger number of persone 
interested in the manufacture of iron than in working the mines. 
From the testimony of the iron masters before the Committee on Manu- 
factures of the House of Representatives, in 1828, (See Report No. 
115, p. 37,) it appears that but eleven thousand persons in all were em- 
ployed in preparing and making bar iron; and this includes wood chop- 
pers, coal burners, &c. &c., and of this number three-fifths are em- 
ployed in the country, entirely out of the reach of competition. But of 
this number, not more than 3,000 are mechanics; and to give these 

le a bounty, 100,000 blacksmiths are oppressed, and the addition of 
50,000 to their number prevented, which would add immensely to the 
power and resources of the couvtry, in peace and in war. wit 
ness says he has travelled extensively, and seen much of the world, but 
he has never seen any blacksmiths so poor, or carrying on a less - 
ous business, than those of the United States at this time, which is 
owing, as he confidently believes, to the high duty which they are com- 
pelled to pay on iron, which not only increases the price of the raw ma- 
terial in which they work, but lessens the demand for their labor. 
When in the island of Guernsey, the witness, by the labor of his two 
hands, realized £500 sterling by the time he was 22 years of age. 
Thinks this could not now be done in the United States. Witness 
knows of an Englishman, whose name he thinks was Wood, who came 
to this country sprig, for the purpose, as he understood, of estab- 
lishing a manufacture of iron; but after examining the state of things, 
he went back, having found, that under the present high duty on the 
raw material, Great Britain was the place for making iron, and manufac 
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turing hardware for the United States. That 
through the country, and estimated the 
United States at 35,000 tons. 
The witness has understood that Mark Richards has lately imported 
a quantity of hoop iron with holes, the duty on which as iron, “im part 
manufactured,” would be one thousand dollars less than the iron of 
which the hoops are made, Mr. Richards has declared, that, rather 
than pay the duty on these hoops as raw iron, he will re-export them. 
It would be a bounty to foreign labor if the duty should be reduced ac- 
cording to the quantity of labor bestowed upon the article. Hoop iron 
has generally been imported in a raw state. In the duties which have 
heretofore been imposed on iron, the iron masters have only considered 
themselves, and have regarded the mechanics no more than if they were 
nonentities. Boiler iron is made principally in Wales, Staflordshire, 
and Scotland. Witness has formerly imported many tons of stove 
pipes, by which he saved sixty dollars a ton. He considers the law 
clear; and, if a higher duty had been imposed, he would have resisted 
it. Has not imported any stove pipes for the last ten years. The wit- 
ness here explained why boiler plates ought to be imported duty free, 
vr ata very low duty. Boiler plates are now generally made of Ameri- 
can iron, which he thinks render them weaker than the English boiler 
plates, in consequence of the former being more shelly or liable to scale 
off. Wheu boiler plates are imported from England, in consequence 
of the high duty of seventy-eight dollars a ton, thinner plates are im- 
orted than are used for similar purposes in England. The consequence 
in either case is a greater liability to explosion in steamboats and steam 
engines, to the great loss of property and of life, and the diminution of 
safety and comfort in travelling. Since Is17, there has not been a sin- 
gio instance of the bursting of a steamboat in England, and not one on 
the St. Lawrence, while in this country, since the opening of naviga- 
tion in the year 1830, there have been no less than fifleen or sixteen. If 
steam engines could be procured cheaper im this country, their number 
wou'd be greatly increased, and they would be applied to a variety of 
uses from which they are now excladed in various branches of mannu- 
factures, and especially of iron. Witness would himself have had one 
in the establishment under his care, if the duty had been less, and 
many others in Philadelphia would have done the same. The witness, 
and those who are acting with him, come here, not to ask a favor, 
but sheer justice; and, while looking to their own interests, they are 
equally mindful of the interests of the whole country. — ) 
JOHN SARCHET. 


Subscribed and affirmed to before the subscriber, a justice of the 
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The Committee annex a sta’ement, just recerved from a gentleman 
of high character aud exiensive information, in illustration of this 
brauch of the subject, to which they mvite the attention of the Senate. 

STATEMENT. 

“Owing to the operation of causes which it is not necessary here to 
enumerate, it hus so happened, that, since the enacting of the tariff of 
1216, (the first act of Congress adopted with the .vowed object of pro- 
tecting manufactures,) the prices of almost every species of property 
and commodity have fallen. ‘This fall has not been merely tm Uus 
country, but ail over the world; and so general has it been, that there 
has scarce] , been any exceptions lo it, save im reference to those coin- 
modities of which the supply, owing to natural causes, has been limit- 
ed. Iron has shared in this general decline ; aud, as much misinfor- 
mation has existed in relation to this fact, itis deemed worth our while 
to devote a few moments to its consideration. 

By a statistical work published at London in 1°25, entitled ‘ Statisti- 
cal Illustrations of the territorial extent and p pulation, commerce, tax- 
ation, consumption, insolvency, pauperism, and crime, of the British 
empire,” it appears that the average value of the iron of all kinds, such 
as pig, bar, bolt, rod, hoop, castings, unchors, nails, and all others, and 
steel, exported from Great Britam in the years below named, was as 
follows, viz: 


18 15,....64,102 tons, average per ton, £20 00, equal, at par, te B58 8s 
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From this it appears that a gradual reduction in the price of iron 
took place in Great Brita during the ten years preceding the year 
In25. It now remains to show that this reduction has gone on, in an 
equal ratio, since that period: and here we are happy to have ut im our 


| power to prove by documents within the reach of the Senate, that the 


fall alluded to has continued up to the last year. of the noperts of which 
the Secretary of the Treasury has furnished his otiicial statements. Dy 
the tables accompanying the last Annual Report oi that otlicer, it ap- 
pears that the quantity and cost of rolled, bar, and bolt iron, imported 


is framed on principles directly at variance with it. To protect the 
manufacturer, we tax the raw material that he manafactures, thus ren- 
dering unavailing to him the duty we impose on the import of the 
manufactured arucle: we raise the price to him of that which he buys 
as much as we do that which he sells, and therefore tax the community 
without benefiting him. We follow the manufacturer with burdens 
on his indastry from the time he coramences until he ends, on the ma- 
terials he uses to construct his machinery, and on those he requires in 
the vanonus processes which most manufactured goods must undergo ; 
and all this under the plea of encouraging him. We confine hirn to 
the material produced in this country, althongh it is frequently neces- 
sary, as in the case of woollens, that be should have at his command 
that produced in inany, from which he can select, with a view to manu- 
facture cheaply and well; and all this we do to enable him to compete 
with the foreign manufacturer! We disregard the extent of our terri- 
tory, and will bring producer aud consumer together from its extremi- 
ties, without consideration of the expense of transportation. We do 
not inquire how many articles there are which we may eventually hope 
to manufacture with success, nor for how many we possess natural ad- 
vantuges; but, with stupidity and vanity unexempled, act as if Provi- 
dence, instead of scattering her bounties over the whole globe, bestow- 
ing some in one spot anc others in another, bad showered down ail 
upon us: we tax ail to protect all, and, in the end, as might be expect- 
ed, protect none. We do not ask upon what class ef consumers the 
tax-falls; we levy it upen all, upon the poor as well as the neh; and 
we justify a perseverance in this system by arguinents as preposterous 
as the system itself. Beeanse we have vot suuk under it; because 
industry has stillfound channels in which it might exertitself; because, 
with all the unexampled advantages we possess as an enterprizing and 
intellectual people, with a virgin and unbounded soil, we do not exhibit 
proos of extreme misery, the system must be excellent. Why, this is 
the plea of the drunkard, who, because the frequent use of inebriating 
liquors has not destroyed his life, therefore argues that they have done 
lim no harm. Because the prices of articles have fallen sinee the 
introduction of the tariff, this effect has been prodaced by the tariti, 
although prices have fallen elsewhere, beyond the reach of our tariff 
laws, in a still greater degree. It would be an endless task to pomt out 
the manifold absurdities of this system, and its flagrant contradictions. 
A revision of it is imperidusly called for, and must soon take place ; 
fur neither the uauwearied endeavors of interested individuals, nor the 
unprineipled views of 2 party, can long keep up 80 gross a delusion 
amongst a free and intelligent people. 
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charged in the said books at twenty shillings per ewt., Pennsylvania 
currency, or $2 66% cents, equal to $53 334 cents per ton; that the 
saine iron sold at £15 10s. sterling per ton, im Bristol, England ; that 
pig iron is invoiced at $22 and $22 66g cents per ton ; that best com- 
mon flour sold, according to said books, at $2 564 cents per ewt.: 
superfine at $3 134 cents per cwt.; that wheat sold at one dollar per 
bushel by the quantity; Indian corn at fifty-one and fifty-two cents per 
bushel, from whieh I conclude that labor rated at about the same as at 
this time. An extract from the said books is now handed to the Chair- 
man of the Select Committee of the Senate. 


Rolled bar and bolt iron has been taken because that is the species ot 
raw iron upon which the duty has been most oppressive; bat a 
reference to the same official document will show that a decline has 
taken place in all kinds of iron, though not to the same extent as in this, 

It is unnecessary now to trace minutely the history of the duty on 
raw iron. This can, perhaps, best be done in the form of a table, ex- 
hibiting the rates under the different laws which have operated on this 
article. ‘The following statement, it is believed, gives a correct view of 
the case. 


TABLE OF DUTIES payable on the following description of Iron, in 


endeavoring to make it appear that English commen tron ts equal, if 
not superior, to American hammered iron.” 


Mr. Sarehet made no 
such assertion. 


It is stated in the petition, that it is “ preferred for ta- 
rwus purposes,” and, among others, ‘ for charms and anchors,” on ac- 
count of its “ power of resisting rust and corrosion,’ when exposed to 
water; of which, (as well as “its superior strength of cohesion,”’) 
occular demonstration was furnished to the committee. (See also Mr. 
Sarchet’s statement.) It is clearly proved in the petition, that English 
common iron, so far from being *‘ bad,” is that actually used in the 
manufacture of almost all (Mr. 8. says 99-100ths) of the hardware im- 
ported into this country, and without which the American blacksmith 









































your machinery of every kind, your vessels of commerce and of war; 
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= APPENDIX. ‘te | tured in a very small degree in this country) is subjected to a duty of 

gh | A 117901794 1812 | 1816 | 1824 | 1828 from 150 to 2=0 per cent. ; and yet we are told the blacksmiths have no 
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look where you will, tarn your eyes in whatever direction, and iron 
ineets you as the most convenient, the most necessary of all substances 
that are not used as food ; and without which even food itself could not 
be supplied. lence I conclude, from universal experience, That erery 
nation exhibits wisdom, skill, comfort, and power, in proportion as the 
RAW MATERIAL, LRON, is procured more abundantly, more cheaply, and 
more perfectly. a 

It is now ascertained that the superiority of England over France is 
entirely due to the cheapness of tron: a six horse steam engine, for 
instance, in France, costs, on the average, at least 8500 more than in 
England, owing to the cheapness of iron in Great Britain ; it is still 


the people of the United States have been deprived of the power of 
maintaining their position m the great race of competition, by the imposi- 
tion of duties, designed, as it would almost seem, for the very purpose 
of keeping them back. Whilst the farmers, the manufacturers, the ma- 
chine makers, the steam engine makers, the constructors of rail roads, 
the mechanies of all classes, the ship builders and boat builders, of other 
countries, have been profiting by the advantages of cheup iron, it has 
been the policy of our laws to keep down the physical energy of the 
country, Which only requires freedom from restraint to carry us to the 
greatest height of prosperity; and for what! This is a serious question, 
but it must be answered. For no other purpese but to put into the 
pockets of a very few rich owners of iron mines and forges a large 





fessor Vethake was among the frst ( perhaps the first) of the academical 
teachers m the United Siates who undertook to deliver lectures on this 
subject to their collegiate pupils; and such was the prejudice against 
the supposed priuciples of his favorite science, when he commenced 
the task, that little hope could have been entertained of their final tri- 
umph. Arpeurances now, however, are more favorable. The hne 
and ery of restrictionism, though not entirely hushed, is vastly less ap- 
palling than it was ten years back. Men of capacity listen with more 
patience to the doctrines of the schools than formerly ; and thoagh they 
may produce no practical efiects for the coming twenty years, there is, 
nevertheless, a state of things in embryo, which promises the most flat- 
tering results at some futare period. 
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Students at colleges are imbibing 


dearer in the United States than in France the enlightened principles of their instructors; and when it shall come 
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sum of money, unjustly drawn from the labor of the people.” 





iron to their turn to supply the nation with functionaries, those principles 
If we would set up manufactares cheaply and successfully, there- ’ t Pp 
. oe . ‘ . . = ’ may show themselves im the operations of government. 
city | fore, the first step is to procure iron cheaply, at home if you can, from G. : in 
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abroad if you cannot at home. ‘The dnvelling, selfish policy of the 
American System philosophers has carried them the opposite road. 
They have rendered iron as dear and as expensive as they know how, 
for the benefit of the monopolists, the iron masters, and to the detriment 
of every worker in iron. 

Look at the following table, reader, and then judge whether I am 
not justified even in the language which I have employed on this oc- 
casion. 

Price of English American du- Price of same in 

Tronat Liverpool. ty on ditto. Philadelphia. 
Sheetiron, prton..$52 22.......... B78 40........-. BIG to 176 
Tron hoops.... «100-42 2... ceee cece ee TS MWe eeeeeeeee-1I2 to 140 
Rod iron....cccoee Bl Wecceccccceee 2 Meccccececccelsl to 180 
Bar irom... 000 c00e cd Meccccccccscedd Wecccccccccee WW IW 
Rolled bar iron... -44 44...06c cece ee BF OO... cee eee 100 
Hammered bars....60 OO. .ceeceeeeee 2S Mic cecsceee ee IO to 110 
Boiler plates......-43 BB.cce cece cece TS Meee ececeeees ID 
Slit rods... .00000 Bd WA cess cece eet Mecccsececeeel WO 


(See Banner of the Constitution.) At the British furnaces the prices 
are greatly lower. Consider the enormous consumption of this metal in 
the United States, anc say, is it reasonable the consumer should pay 
four prices to the monopolists for their IRON? 





B. 


FALL IN PRICE OF TRON IN ENGLAND. 


The effect of a specific, instead of an ad valorem duty on iron, has 
heen a constant increase of the duty from year to year, in consequence 
of the great fall of prices in England. By the operation of this system 
the American blacksmiths are subjected to new and increasing taxes 
on their raw material, just in the proportion as their competitors, the 
British blacksmiths, are released from their burdens. An ad valorem 
duty of twenty-five per cent., instead of a epecific duty of from $37 to 
$73 aton, would remove this evil, 





Extracts frem the Banner of the Constitution. 

In order to put a finishing stroke upon the fallacy constantly reiterated 
by the advocates of the taxing system, that the fall that has taken place, 
since the year 1816, in the prices of certain manufactures which have 
been highly protected, is to be ascribed to the operation of high duties: 
and to prove our assertion, that a similar fall has taken place in almost 
every article, protected or not, it is our intention to take ap a New 
York price current, printed im 1516, and one privted im the present 
year, and to quote the prices there given of ali the articles, alphabetical- 
y arranged, which are found m both. 


POLITICS TOR FARMERS. 


[Here follows a list of a portion of the articles, published in this 
Journal, under this head, in January and Febraary last. } 


H. 
BRITISH DUTIES AND THE TARIFF. 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 

It appears from a recent debate in the English House of Com- 
mons, that the present administration have in contemplation a uew 
custom bill, or, as we should call it here, a new tariff; and have al- 
ready, on their own responsilility, by a Treasury order, reduced 
the duty on barilla to £2 10s, From the debate which in conse- 
quence ensued, it appeared that a duty on the import of barilla had 
been originally imposed for the purpose of protecting the domestic 
manufacture of kelp, and that the effect had been to double the price of 
alkali to manofacturers generally. Mr. P. Thomson, President of the 
Board of Trade, observed, that when the proper time should arrive, he 
should be able to show “that no duty on a raw material, greatly used 
in manufacture and commerce, should be continued for the protection 
of any class of individuals.” 

It will assuredly net cost Mr. Thomson, or any one else, much labor 
to prove the correctuess of this position, aud notwithstanding our tariff 





By advancing opinions adverse to those of the many who pretend to 
think on national policy, we are aware that we ruu the risk of suffering 
martyrdom for political heresy. The consciousness of such a danger, 
added to the possibility that the doctrines themselves may be fallacions, 
will, of course, keep our mouths closed upen the sabject of their pro- 
priety. We do not discuss; we only ask such an investigation as is withia 
the reach of every man, and, in doing this, we disclaim all respomsj- 
bility for opinions at vartance with the nowy dogmas of the multitede. 
Those ignorant of the orthodox system of the economists, almosé inmva- 
riably denounce it as a huge bugbear, threatening some mighty evil to 
the country, and deserving nothing better than total extermination. 
Intellectual pigmies of the lowest grade, not capable of comprehending 
the simplest detimition ot the books, sometimes presume to raise a 
splatter about the risionary absurdities of Smith and Rieardo. We 
have heard the inflated coxcombical eracle of a despicable political junto 
daring to pronounce an opimien upon a theory that the great Huskisson 
maintained, and carried almost triumphant in British legislation. To 
have to answer for such a man's conceptions of the doctrines for which 
we confess our attaehment, we are by no means dispesed. We only 
confess our responsibility for exactly what we say, and for what we 
intend to say, by the publication of Mr. Vethake’s lecture. 

‘The superior pst te a of Pennsylvania as a manefactering 
section, gives her a peculiarly deep interest im the protecting policy or 
the country. Itis owing tw this interest, whieh every one feels, more 
or less, that there is so much intolerance op the subject of Hberal prin- 
ciples. We, two, feel it; and while we thank the projectors of the 
American System for their kind saggestion, and the Gevernment for 
redueing it In some measure to practice, we cannot but regard it as a 
favor granted especially to us, at the expense of the tational wealth. 
Pennsylvania, however, could be rich without such a system. Her re- 
sources in agriculture are quite as superior as those in manufactures ; 
but as it is the pleasure of the Government to P meer and to foster those 
capitalists of the country who have departed from that branch of indus- 





try in which ours excels all the other States, we have no kiyd of ebjec~ 
tion to share largely of the spoil. 7 
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Banner of the Coustitution. 





REVIEW 


OF THE 
SPEECH OF HARRISON GRAY OTIS, 
MAYOR OF THE CITY OF BOSTON ; 

Detirered at a Public Meeting of the Friends of the Protecting 
System in that City, in the support of the nomination of a 
Friend of that System for a Member of Congreess. By a 
Citizen of Boston. Boston: Printed by Beals & Homer, 1831. 


The publication of a speech authenticated by the speaker, puts it 
fairly in possession of the public, and renders it to all who may please 
to express an opinion upon it, a proper subject of praise or of ceusure. 
The speech of Mr. Otis, delivered at a public meeting of the fiends of 
the “American System,” on the evening preceding the late election of 
a Member of Congress, and recently published im the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, and since, in a pamphlet form, having received bis sanction, 
be has assumed the weight of its errors of fact or of doctrine, of senti- 
ment or of argument. 

Considering the age, the experience, the political relation of the 
speaker to those whom he addressed, and the great length of the address 
itself, we persuaded ourselves that, in the perusal of 1, we should find 
something to compensate us for the time and labor that would be ex- 
pended in the reading. From so practised a rhetorician, so celebrated 
an orator, on a subject to him so deeply imteresting, and which he so 
thoroughly understands, we expected to feel the power of eloguence— 
by his effecting at once all the ends of public -pecking—* enlightening 
the understanding, pleasing the imagiuation, moving the passions, and 
influencing the will.” But we have been disappointed. We have 
found the speech to consist principally of expressious of private gri ofs, 
assertions without proof, fiction for fact, deciamation for argument. If 
this be trae, aud we shall attempt to prove it to be so, what are we to 
think of a cause defended by such means, by so able an advocate ! 
Darren, barren indeed must be the soil, when to labors thus skilful, it 
refuses to yield a single flower to grace the brow of a champion in its 
defence. 

iu discussing questions of a public nature, we hold it to be indecorous 
to introduce those of a personal or private character, if they can, with 
justice or propriety be avoided. But when au orator on a great public 
occasion, so far departs from this rule as to make Aimself a prominent 
topic, this, like all the other topics of his speech, is opeu for coument. 
If the tendency and design of the speech are pernicious, and personal 
allusions and considerations are introduce.i to aid in accomplishing Its 
purposes, the orator identifies himself with his subject, and cannot 
with propriety complain, if his remarks upon the one are subjected to 
the same scrutiny as those upon the other. 

The orator begins his speech by telling us that le was vory sincere 
in the purpose he had formed, and, he might have added, so frequently 
expressed, “ of bidding adieu forever to primary ass: inblies,” and that 
it might seem, at first blush, that the occasion afforded but little pre- 
tence for departing fror. such determination.” ‘‘ But,” said he, *‘con- 

lerations in a degree personal, yet connected with a sense of duty to 
iny fellow-citizens, induce me oice more to enter upon that old arena.”’ 

In the orator’s style of speaking and of writing, the want of precision 
we consider a principal characteristic; clearly to ascertain his meaning, 
therefore, is sometimes difficult. If we rightly understand him in the 
quoted passages, his meaning is, that the objects of bis address were 
considerations partly personal and partly offieial; for, in the uext para- 
graph, he says, that “he had been arraigned in a public newspaper for 
& breach of official propriety, perhaps of decorum, for the zeal he was 
charged with displaying in the controversy” then existing. 

Notwithstanding the inaccuracy of the language, the meaning is in- 
telligible. The orator doubtless meant that he had been charged with 
a breach of official propriety for displaying zeal in the controversy. 
This, then, is the official consideration that induced kit to depart from 
his sincere determination never to enter again upow the old arcna—an 
important consideration truly! “ But, says he, “to a charge of this 
nature [ hold myself bound tu answer.”” And how does he answer it? 
Does he deny the fact? O, no! He answers the charge by telling us 
how much he had been honored by the people, and how much he ts 
indebted to them for their consideration and esteem ; how incapable he 
is of misapplying any influence he may be presumed to possess from 
an office conferred by them, to objects of intrigue and cabal. He then 
tells us of the previous happy condition of the city; that the old party 
distinctions had been obliterated; the city harmonized with the Su:ate ; 
the State with the majority of the nation; when, suddenly, on the oc- 
casion of a new election for a Member of Congress, up spring the 
anti-tariffites; the beauty of the prospect is destroyed; the torch ef dis- 
cord is lighted up, and a scheme is discovered to destivy the flonrishing 
“American System,”’ root and branch; friends were “*o make war 
upon each other's avocztions, and “this war, in its nature, was to be 
deadly and interminable.”’ After this tirade, he adds, “ very unworthy 
efforts were made by some vivlent essayists to excite the middling classes 
against the supposed rich.”’ 

We have reason to believe tiiat po man did more of this than the 
orator himself. He is reputed, and believed, to be arich man. Now, 
it is said, and we believe truly, that he thus accosted a friend—*“ You 
are a rich man, and mast be one of our party.” 

Here, then, is an acknowledgment that a party, composed of rich 
men, was formed, and that the orator was himneelf engaged in adding 
tw its numbers. If it be true, then, that efforts were made to excite the 
middling classes against-the supposed rich, the orator was the last per- 
son whe would have any right to complain of it: for if he had been 
using “unworthy efforts” to raise a party composed of the rich, he had 
been engaged in the very work which he presumed to charge on others, 
and to condemn in such wimeasured terms. 

The-orator proceeds and says, “that he did not understand tuat by 
the aeceptance of the office he held, he was disfranchised of the rights of 
opinion and speech.”’ A disfranchisement of opinien is a discovery, the 
secret of which we hope the orator will soon make known to the 
public, and the process by which itis effected. Buta disfranclusement 
uf speech, by the acceptance of his othce, is what, to our knowledge, 
no one ever did atlirm. 

The orator asks, “ What did I which adords just subject of com- 
plaint !"" The confident tone in which this inquiry is made, induces us 
to beheve either that the public reports of what the orator did, were un- 
founded, or that he was ignorant of those reports 

We may, however, remark here, that the question may be consider- 


his conduct in this 
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nted to us as anexample worthy of imitation in private life: but 


election bas been exhibited in so bad a light as to | 
have lowered him much in public estimation; and we should be grati- 
fied if he could ow hinnself satisfactorily to the people. 

Bat the orator, after laboring to disprove the charge * of a breach of 
oflicial propriety for displaying zeal in the controversy,” a charge which 
he considered of so serous 4 nature as to Cause a changeé ol a sincere 
detennination, previously formed, never again to appear on the old 
arena, and to acknowleage that he held himself bound to answer it, 
concludes by an iadirect admission of the truth of the charge, and that 
uo “breach of official propriety” could be imputed to its conmnission. 
Me says, that, * believing the question of American industry, by dis- 
criminating duties,” to be one “vf life or death,” as it atiected the pros- 
perity of his native city, “ he did not conceive, that, because he hap- 
pened to preside over its municipal aflairs, he was the only person in it 
bound tv suppress his opinion, und forbear to exert any wyluence that 
might naturally be attached to aw, in promoting the election of an indisi- 
dual who would resist attempts to annihilate a system which, under due 
regulation, and with an eyguitauble regard to other interests, he sincerely, 
however erroueously, believed to be vital to the best interests of his 
country. 

Here, we think, t! » orator has committed ‘‘a breach” of logical “ pro- 
priety.”” “Lhe terms of Lis couclusion are of much greater extent tnan 
those of his premises He was ineeting a charge of “a breach of ofti- 
cial propriety, for displaying weul”’ in an election, and concludes by af- 
tirmung, as Mayor of the city, the rigist to exert any influence that might 
naturally be attached to the otlice, in promoting the election of an indi- 
vidual whose opinions were in concurrence with his own. Against 
this ductrine we protest. It + polit: al heresy. ‘The people confer offi- 
ces for no such purpose. Practising upon the doctrine does not sanctify 
it. Aud it was the belief that i was acted upon here, in the recent 
election, that the people complained so loudly, so bitterly, and so just- 
ly wo. 

" ‘The impropriety and absurdity of the doctrine may be seen by an 
example. 38 

Lei us suppose a Mayor of a city to have the principe! part of his 
furtune embarked in manufacturing establishmeuts. ‘l'o make these 
profitable he Government bad giv en the manuiacturers the control of 
ihe market prices for their gouds, by itn posing prolubitory duties on the 
importation of similar articies, of foreign mauutacture. ‘lhe people, 
whv bear the burden unjustly imposed for this purpose, become unea- 
sy, and resolve to make an ettort to throw it off. In the exercise of their 
rights, they determine to give the power of applying a corrective to an 
individual who will act agreeably to what tney conceive to be their 
true imterests, by endeavoring to etiect a repeal of the prohibitory duties. 

The Mayor, perceiving that the success of this design would be inja- 
rious to his private interests, and being wartnly attached to them, deter- 
mines to oppose it, even at the sacrifice of justice and cunsisteucy of 
character, and * to exert any influence that might naturally be attached 
to his ufhice,”’ to make his opposition effectual. 

Now, his office gives him great influence over the subordinate officers 
of the Government. He says, to this man and to tuat man, that the ex- 
istence of the city depends on the continuance of the protecting system 
—thi; election is a case of “life or death” toher. If an opponent of 
the “American System” be elected a Member of Congress, the city 
will surely die. Lvery mau, therefore, who lives by the city, must “‘ex- 
ert any luiluence naturally attached to his office,” to preserve the means 
whereby he lives. The city will nourish in her bosom those only who will 
defend her against an attack upon her life. 

Conduct like this would find but few, who, we presume, would dare 
openly to support it; and yet it wonld, we conceive, be acting on the 
docirine of the Mayor of this city ! 

The next topic or branch of the speech is the “considerations in a de- 
gree personal,” and which the orator commences by telling us is a com- 
plaint that “assumes-a graver character.” * It is more than intimated,” 
says he, * that private interest is the stimulus by which I am urged— 
that I have «bjured my former creed, announced in public debate in 
the Senate of the United States—and that the foundation of my : pos- 
tacy may be discerned in the love of self.” The orator here, we be- 
lieve, has complained without cause ; if so, to excite sympathy must 
have been the object. ‘This introduction of the complaint, and other 
circuinstances, may hereafter suggest inquiries that would otherwise 
have been passed over, In the fervor of his patriotistn, the orator spurns 
at the bare supposition that he was capable of an endeavor even “to 

istpone the interests of the city to his own,”—that is, to set a less va- 
- upon the interests of the city, than upon’ his own. Disinterested 
man !—Most virtuous magistrate !—How happy are the people who 
have chosen thee to be their ruler !—How signally did you manifest 
the sincerity of vour declarations im the late election! You told us that 
‘vou had the misfortune to be allured from your ordinary pursuits, by 
the encouragement of the National Governmeut, to become a proprie- 
tor of tuck in manufactures.”’ ‘ But the direct interest you hold in 
the success of commercial «uterprize, and the valne of real estate, ex- 
ceeds, in a three-fold jroporcon, the value of all you hold, in your own 
right, in manufactures!" Yet, 30 much stronger was your attachment 
to the public weilare, than to your own, that you supported, against 
your own interest, the apti-commercial candidate! You have told us 
‘that the interest of no individual, in proportion to the whole amount 
of his property, can be more entirely identified, than yours, with the 
success of commerce and wavigation.” And yet, your love for the city, 
or mistake of your own interest, prompted you to take part, as we cop- 
ceive, against commerce and navigation! But great actions lose their 
hastre when displayed by the hands that performed them. 

‘The orator next complains of a charge of inconsistency, in which he 
says ‘“‘he has the heer and misfortune to be implicated with others.” 
VW hat honor the orator may find in inconsistency of conduct, we cannot 
discover, unless it be that he considers its frequent practice by great 
men, for private purposes, has rendered it fashionable, and thereby con- 
verted a disgrace into an honor. He complains, also, of “repeated al 
lusions to a speech,” which, “ten years since. he muade in the Senate of 
the United States, in favor of postponing a bill for a new tariff,” and 
that equal. justice had not been done to tin as to Mr. Webster, in pub- 
lishing extracts from his speech, instead of the whole of it, as was done 
with the speech of this gentleman. We are of opinion that, in gene- 
ral, more justice mey be done by extracts from his speeches, than by 
the speecises theinseives ; for, usually, as they appear to us, they are a 
chaos of heterogencous materials. which, coilectively, ether have no 
meaning, or it is so ohseured, among the wass of rubbish, as often not 
to be found ; and, when found, scarcely worth the search ; whereas, by 





ed an extraordinary one, tor he stated the charge against bim to be “a 
breach of ollicial propriety for displaying zeal in the controversy ;”’ and | 
this was the charge which he acknowledged himself bound to answer, | 
and bad attempted to amswer. He had, indeed, put up, inorder to pull 
down, atmanol straw.. And the orater most certamly cannot sequire to 
be told, that it was not for this that the loud and general complaiuts were 
rajsed against hini: but a belief in the truth of the reports of his dis- 
jaying wmordmate and offcious zeal, participating im covert intrigues. 
Vhether fe dived inte cellars or not, we will fot afiivm; but he re-| 
members the maxin, that “ what one does by others ie does himself.” 
Ilias knowledge of the classics will direct him where to look for the 
original text. 

Bat, if the orator did nothing that merited censure, in procuring the 
nomination of a candidate, and in aid of his election, he has been much 
abused, and the public greatly deceived. We shall not detail the facts 
as they have been pulliecly narrated, but merely remark, that the then 
popular candidate considered his conduct towards him so indelicate and 
offensive, that he declared he should hold the orator personally responsi- 
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ble for it. ‘The charges alleged are of such a nature as to require public | 
notioe; and, if not true, to be publicly disproved. A mystery at) 
present hangs over certain transactions ; and the public will give credit 
to the relations that have been made of them, unless they are publicly | 
and satusfactorily explained. 

We-liave ne personal animosity or ill-will towards the orator. We 
have. heretofore respected him as a gentleman, and, as ) 


| universalityof the system, and 
he bas been] 


a positive assertion, we may obtain a definite meaning, when by the at- 
tempt to prove it, which is not always done, bis reasonings not unfre- 
quently disprove the assertion, and leave the mind in the dark. That 
thie is the case, has, we think. been already shown ; if not, we appre- 
hend it will be; satisfactorily, by what is to follow. In this practice the 
orator brings an accusation aguinst the “ newspaper writers, of fullow- 
ing a bad example,” which he says was “ ex'ubited, according to report, 
in at least one other city, by the practical opponents of the “ American 
System,” in showing samples that were not fair specimens of the in- 
voice.” The orator surely ought not to eomplain when the samples 
were taken from the piere itself. ‘The «ample, in this instance, he ought 
to consitler a fair specimen. If, however, like some manufactures, dif- 
ferent qualities are to be found in the same piece, the fault is in the 
manufacturer, who has practised a deception ; and its discovery, by the 
want of eorrespondence in the poits, wheu brought together and com- 
pared, is nocanse of censure of those who detect it. 

The orator, in enumerating the objections he made against that bill, 
which was introduced by Mr. Baldwin, says, that the reform proposed, 
he thought, “went not merely to protect such manufactures as were 
adapted to the condition and faeulty of the country, but was predicated 
on the principle of forcing manufactures in general.” “It was not so 
much the amount of duties proposed-on certain articles,as the sweepi 
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avowed principles of its friends,” that 
occasioned his dixapprobation. 
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to the system of protection then, what are the grounds of his support of 
itnow? Is m. the “American System” the same now as then! Ie 
it not founded vu the principle of forcing manufactures in geners!? Ye 
not the “ sweeping universality” of the system as great, or even great 
er, pow. than it was then? And are not the “avowed principles” of 
its present friends, original as well as converted, as dangerous, as odi- 
ous, and as unjus', now, as they were then? And do not those “‘avow. 
ed principles" lead to the annihilation of all foreign commerce, and to 
the prevention of all foreign intercourse, not indeed by erecting “ the 
high fence” that one of its advocates proposed to build up, but bya 
permanent Chinese wall, between the sea aud the land, within which 
our ships must remain and perish? 

'f, then, upon such grounds the orator opposed the bill of Mr. Bald. 
win in 1820, by his support of the “ American System” in 1830, he is 
most assuredly, entitled to “the honor of inconsistency,” and has, ou 
this accou:-t, as good a claim to public respect and conlidence as otber 
patriots, who, in like manver, have gained imperishable renown. 

[ Review to be continued. } 
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Turspay, Jury 17, 1757. 


It was moved by Mr. Sherman, and seconded, to postpone the con- 
sideration of the second clause of the sixth resolution reported from the 
Committee of the Whole House, in order to take up the following : 

«To make laws binding on the people of the United States in all ca- 
ses Which may concern the common interests of the Union ; but not to 
interfere with the Government of the individual States in any matters 
of internal police, which respect the Government of such States o..ly, 
and wherein the general welfare of the United States is not concerned.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—C onnecticut, Maryland—2. 

Nays— Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virgi- 
nia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—8. 

It was moved by Mr. Bedford, and seconded, to alter the second clause 
of the sixth resolution, so as to read as fullows, namely : 

* And moreover to legislate in all cases for the general interests of the 
Union ; and also in those to which the States are separitely incompe- 
tent, or in which the harmony of the United States may be interrupted 
by the exercise of individual legislation.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

Veas—Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, North Carolina—6. 

Nays—Connecticut, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia—4. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the second clause of the sixth 
resolution, as thus amended— Passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, De 
laware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina—. 

Nays—South Carolina, Georgia—2. 

On the question to agree to the following clanse of the sixth resolutioa 
reported from the Committee of the Whole House, namely : 

“To negative all laws passed by the several States, contravening, im 
the opinion of the National Legislatnre, the Articles of Union, or aby 
treaties subsisting under the authority of the Union.” 

It passed in the negative. 

\cas—Massachusetts, Virginia, North Carolina—3. 

Nays—Counecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following resolution— 
namely : 

“ Resolved, That the legislative acts of the United States, made by 
virtue and in pursuance of the Articles of Union, and all.treaties made- 
and ra‘ified under the authority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the respective States, as far as those acts or treaties aball 
relate to the said States, or their citizens and imhabitants—and that the 
Judiciaries of the several States shall be bound thereby in their deci 
sions, any thing in the respective laws of the individual States to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Which passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the first clause of the ninth resolution re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole House, namely : 

“That a National Executive be instituted, to consist of a single pee- 
son.”” 

It passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike the words “ National Legiale- 
tnre” out of the second clause of the ninth resolution reported from the: 
Committee of the Whole House, and to insert the words “ the citixeues 
of the United States,”—W hich passed in the negative. 

Yea—Pennsylvania—}. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

It was moved and seconded to alter the second clause of the ninth se- 
solution reported from the Committee of the Vohole House, #0 as te 
read— 

“'To be chosen by electors to be appointed by the several Legisle- 
tures of the individual States.” 

Which poo in the negative. 

¥eas—Delawere, Maryland—2. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolima, Georgia—e. 

} was moved and seconded to agree to the following clause, namely =. 

“To be chosen by the National Legislature.” 

Which passed unanimously in the affimative. 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the fel 
lowing clause : | 

* For the term of seven years.” 

Which was unaninously agreed to. 

On the question to agree to the following clause, namely : 

“With power to carry into effect the national laws.” 

It canted elianinsdely in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the following clause, namely : 

“To appoint to offices in cases not otherwise provided for.” 

It passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the following words, namely : 

‘Ty be ineligible a second time.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Me- 
ryland, Georgia—6. 

Nays—Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina—4. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the words “seven years,” 
and insert the words “ good behaviour,”"—W hich passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Visginia—4. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia—6. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the works “ seven years,”— 
Which passed in the negative. 

Veas—Maseachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina—4. 

Neys—Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, South Carol 
na, Georgia—). 

It was moved and seconded to re-consider the vote to strike out the 
words “to be ineligible a second time.”—Passed unanimously (eight 
States) in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to re-consider immediately—Paseed ia 
the affirmative. 

Yeas—Massachnsetts, Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, North Ce 
rolina, South Carolina—6. 

inia—2. 


Nays—Pen ia, Vi 
It was Jom sarap tk to re-consider the clause to-morrow— 
Passed unanimously in the affirmative. 





Now, we ask. the orator, if these werorthe grounds of his opposition | 


. And then the House adjourned till toaporrow, at.11 o'clock, AM. 
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ON THE ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL. 


Reform.” 

The power possessed by this country, and at all times in full 
activity, of annually accumulating several millions of new ea- 
pital, is that peculiar. property which bas brovgbt H, to defi- 
ence of all kinds of difliculties, to its preseat state of abundant 
wealth ; and which will probably lead to such a further in- 
erease of wealth, as will make appear, what now seem to be 
eircumstances of depression and decline, when looked back 
upon, some years heace, nothing more than groundless and 
frivolous apprebensionus. : Mal Pe 

it has been shown, in the preceding pages: Ist. That tt was 
the power of accumulation which carried the country success- 
fully through the financial efforts of the last. war. 2d. ‘That it 
has since greatly spread aad lightened the pressure of taxation. 
Sd. ‘That its coutinuing to work in the way It has, will hereaf- 
ter place the couutry in sueh a condition, as to wealth, that 
provision may be made, by war taxes, for the expenses of fu- 
ture wars ; apd it may be added, as whai may, iu all probabi- 
lity, be a fourth result of it, that, in time, it will afford the 
means of applying many millions anugally, of real surplus re- 
venue, to the redemption of the debt. 

Although a great many circumstances have been pointed out 
ia a considerable detail, that are great obstructions in the way 
of the accumulation of capital—such as the taxes on materi- 
als, on manufactures, and on food ; the protecting system, aud 
the excessive taxes on some principal articles of cousuniptioo— 
there are, besides, other parts of our commercial sysiem, which 
are extremely injurious in diminishing the employment of ca- 
pital and labor, and which ought to be removed: for instance, 
the protection given to the shipping interest, the usury laws, 
the monopoly of the East India Company, the Bauk monopo- 
ly, aud the prohibition of the exportation of machiuery. ; 

Each of these measures prevents the capital, labor, and skill 
of the nation, from being as productive as they would be i! 
they could be freely employed. But the manuer in which this 
effect is occasioned, has beeu so fully explained, in vumerous 
works which have recently been published, that it would be 
merely to repeat what they contain, to say wore upon the sub- 
ject. The vast importance of getting rid of every kind of im- 
pediment in the way of the accumulation of capital, points out 
the expediency of losing no opportuuity of removing all these 
obstructions. 

A review of all that has been suggested as wantingato place 
the finances and iudustry of the couutry on a proper footing, 
exhibits the consolatery fact that it may be effected without 
auy difficulty, beyond that of having to contend against the 
im portunities of those persons who are interested in the mono- 
poly and regulating system ; for there is nothing wrong which 
may not be set aright by the mere repeal of some erroneous 
legislative enactment ; and, therefore, all that is wanting 1s to 
undo what has been badly done. 

The statements in these pages which show what have been, 
since 1825, (the supposed cra of free trade,) the quantity of for- 
eign manufactures imported, what the state is of the colonial 
trade, aud what the existing restrictions are on shipping and 
navigation, when coupled with the actual state of the banking 
trade, of the trade with Fodia, and of the usury laws, place 
beyond all doubt the fact that nothing ean be more utterly 
groundless than the common notion that the changes, in 1825, 
ef our commercial laws, established a free trade. ‘The argu- 
ments and conclusions, therefore, of those persons who so cen- 
fdently maintain that the aation has been ruined by free trade, 
are quite wortaless, and the evils which exist must be traced 
to some other cause. Those individuals who so much fear a 
system of free trade, instead of assuming it to be wrong, should 
attempt to refute the arguments which are advaneed to show 
that free trade affords the most extensive employment of ca- 
pital and labor, and thus contributes to the greatest possible 





amount of anoual productions, and to a centinued and rapid 
accumulation of national wealth. The advocates of it desire 
to have its merits decided by the practical utility of the privei- 
ple, and they fearlessly refer to the facts belonging to every | 
branch of trade, and to all experieuce, for the confirmation of 
the soundness of their doctrines. 

If once men were allowed to take their own way, they would 
very soon, to the great advantage of society, undeceive the 
world of its errors in restricting trade, and show that the pas- 
sage of merchandise from one State to another ought to be as 
free as air and water. Every country should be as a general 
and common fair for the sale of goods, and the individual or 
nation which makes the best commodity should find the great- 
est advantage. The distance aud expense of carriage are suf- 
Gcient reasons for any nation’s preferring its own goods to those 
of others, aud, when these obstacles cease, the strauger is pre- 
ferable to our own countryman—otherwise, domestic trade is 
injured, instead of being favored. For these reasous, trade 
claims liberty, instead of those protections by which it bas been 
discuuraged. 

Happily, the time, if not yet arrived, is rapidly approaching, 
when the desire to reduce the principles of free trade to a sys- 
tem of legislative superintendance will be placed in the rank 
of uther gone-by illusions. ‘The removal of obstacles is all 
that is required of the legislature, for the suceess of trade. It 
asks nothing of Government but equal protection to all sub- 
jects, the discouragement of monopoly, and a fixed standard 
of money. Restraints, regulation, inspection, have vo success. 
All that is wanting is, to let loose the means this country has 
withia. itself, of protecting and promoting its interests, to secure 
its future career in all kinds of public prosperity. 





From the Georgia Journal. 


Usury.—Step by step are the absurdities of our forefathers 
retiring before the increasing light of the age. It is but a few 
years sinee there was, in this State, a heavy penalty annexed 
to the taking of more than 88 for the use of $100 for one year. 
Now, though the rule is far from reasonable, it is Jess absurd 
than befere. Now we can recover the principal and interest 
at the legal rate only on a usurious contract. 

A like improvement, we are glad to see, has been made in 
the law of South Carolina, though in making it that State 
stopped short of Georgia—there, the principal alone is recov- 
erable. 

Surely it is time that all these foolish laws should be expung- 
ed {rom_our statute book, andevery man-left to make-his own 





corn, cotton, land, or any thing else. Goverunient should ne- 
ver meddle with these things, farther thaa to puvish fraud, and 


| to enforce a compliance with contracts. 
{ 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION, 





AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 


Addressed tu the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 


NO. Hl. 


The American people know little of subjeets with which it 
iS most important that they should be acquainted. The rudi- 
ments of political economy are not understood, There is little 
knowledge in the country of the law of nations, and not much 
of the law of our own land. ‘The very peculiar frame of our 
Government is a mystery, except to a select few. ‘There is 
not in the community a sufficient knowledge of the Coustitu- 
tion under which we live, to protect the people from gross 
abuse in fraud of the Censtitution. ‘The great expenditure of 
the national fuuds for purposes which are vot national, and 
the still more enormous exactious which are contemplated by 
the majority of Cougress, to be laid upon the country in viola- 
lation of the oational compact, for objects which are no more 
required fur the “general welfare’ than any local improve- 
ment in the country is required for the * general welfare”, 
prove, and prove most manifestly, that there is very little ae- 
quaintance with, or very little regard for, the Constitution of 
the United States, among the Representatives of the people. 

The almost universal ignorance of the powerful causes 
which operate among us, aad every where else where the arts, 
commerce, or industry exist to diminish the cost of production 
and the prices of ail articles produced, the ordinary blunder 
whereby it is supposed that the operation of duties, and of 
high duties is to depress the prices of the articles on which 
they are imposed, are sufficient marks of the state of intelli- 
gence in this country, which arrogates to itself great intellee- 
tual superiority over other countries. 

Juvisible taxation keeps the people in ignorance. The peo- 
ple know not what they pay to the Government, nor for what 
they wake the payment. There is nothing to remind the 
people of the exactions to which they are subjected. ‘There 
is not, probably, one man ia one thousand of the population of 
this country, whose intelligence is so much vaunted, who 
knows what tax he pays in the purchases of any ove of the 
three thousand and vive taxed articles which are taxed by 
laws to which he is presumed to have assented. ‘There is not 
in the country one ian io one thousand, whe knows or cao 
make apy approximating estimate of the tax, or, what is 
equivalent to a tax, which he pays when he purchases an ar- 
ticle of domestic manufacture or production whose price is 
affeeted by the Tariff. So far from this, the state of public 
opinion and information is such, that the great reduction which 
has taken plaee, and is takiog place in all manufactured arti- 
cles, from the progress of society, improvements in tools and 
machisery, improved skill in wanufacturing, the division of 
labor, the reduced prices of materials, the diminution of 
wages, the very greatly reduced expense of manufacturing, the 
uuproductiveness of the mines of gold and silver, and other 
causes, is almost invariably, by the Tariff or dominant party, 
ascribed to the Tariff, the only cause which operates upon 
these articles to prevent a further reduction. 

The same misapprehension prevails as to the products of 
the soil. Sugar has declined in price, in the West Indies, since 
1816, from ten cents to three cents a pound; and yet the Ad- 
ministration is gravely informed that the cultivation of sugar 
in Louisiana, forced by the Tariff, when it cannot be produced 
for much less than six cents a pound, has redeced, by one-half, 
the price of sugar in the United States. What must have 
been the opinion of the Louisiana plavters of the state of in- 
telligence in the covotry when they made this statement ? 

As it now is, the expenses are vot merely so levied upon the 
people as to keep them in ignoraygee of their amount, but also 
to render them reckless of the mode in which the public reve- 
nue is expended. This leads to extravagant and uonecessary 
contracts, to negligence, to waste, to useless expenditure, to 
expenditure whereof the people have scarcely any imagina- 
tion. The United States have now ov hand six hundred thou- 
sand stands of arms; inany of these are ia boxes which will 
probably be opened once a year to clean the arms. ‘These 
muskets are in addition to those in the hands of the militia. 
The money expended for them has encouraged domestic in- 
dustry at the expense of the people. ‘The contracts ‘or this 
year, together with those uvanufaetured at the public armories, 
will supply thirty-five thousand guns, which will probably be 
hoxed up, or placed in ranks with the rest. The cost of these 
arms may be supposed to be reduced by the American System, 
for it does not amount to more than double the price at which 
they could be imported. The average cost of a gun and bayo- 
net, at the present time, delivered at the United States’ Arse- 
nals, is S13 25. 

Supposing those heretofore purchased to have cost no more, 
which can hardly be true, it appears that wheu the year’s con- 
tracts shall have been completed, the nation will have a 
capital invested in guns and bayonets, amounting to eight 
millions four hundred and thirteen thousand and seventy-five 
dollars.* ‘These guns aad bayonets are the-visible effects of 
iuvisible taxation. 

A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 


* This is probably considerably less than the sam paid for guns and 
bayonets by a country into which it is nextto impossible that an enemy 
should bring an army of fifty thousand men. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Sir: Having led a life of some incident, T select the follow- 
ing, which I'forward, as-it coincides, in some measure, with 
the principles*of free trade whieh you have so-ably advocated, 
and, as the consequences that resulted from it" were” so great. 

Some twenty years ago:titere was-a-droadful famine insome’ 
of the previnces of India,-a few degrees té the north’ of the 
Island of Bombay.- 1 was;-at that time, one of the-magis: 
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| bargains, in his own way, (provided it be clear of fraud,) itt 


| lending or borrowing money, as well as iu buying and selling 
Chapter XXIII of Sir Mexar Panxxre’s Work on “Fe ial | 
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famine produced on our affairs, was a very great exportation 
of grain.” The sttperintendent of the customs became alarmed, 
and prohibited this export till he had taken the opinion of 
Government. ‘The governor was an old politician, who cared 
little for power, except for the patronage it gave him. Ifo this 
affair, as he saw nothing but responsibility—he was willing to 
throw it upon any other authority. He therefore desired the 
magistrates to give him their opinion in this crisis. He was 
also strongly induced not to meddle in the affair, front reco!- 
lecting the opinion of his great friend, Lord Liverpool, whom 
he used to say, had often observed that there was no instance 
of legisiation he so much regreted as the Cori Laws of Eng- 
land. ‘To make the situation of ovr affairs intelligible, and to 
explain to you the peculiar difficulties with which we had to 
contend, I must mention the nature of our climate at that 
season. 

The town of Bombay was cut off from all immediate inter® 
course with the great grain countries—I mean Bengal and the 
province of Canara on the Malabar Coast. The south-west 
inonsoeeu allowed uo navigation to the south, while it still per- 
mitted the commerce to the north. We could, therefore, ex- 
pect uo relief from abroad, and it was quite uncertain what 
proportion of our stock would be carried away to relieve the 
famine. The magistrates argued that Bombay, owing ite 
prosperity to commerce, it was necessary to make every sacri+ 
fice to that principle which would insure its greatest success. 
It was, therefore, strongly recommended by them that the 
port should be kept open. They argued, also, that, as the in- 
habitants of Bombay were richer tho those of the provinces 
visted by famine, there could be no fear but that their sub= 
sistence would be secure. ‘There was a good deal of opposi- 
tion against such liberal doctrines—it was from the military, 
of which the settlement was, in a great part, composed, and 
who, sometiines, have no respect for principles which are use- 
ful in civil life, and the benefits of which are only known to 
those who see a little further into futurity. All opposition 
was, however, overcome, and the principles of free trade wi- 
umphaut. It is difficult to deseribe the success which pro- 
eeeced from our measures—the activity given to commereial 
capital was beyond all precedent. The Hindoos, who seem,- 
in ordinary times, chained to a state of apathy—the Govern- 
ment grinding them to dust by taxation—the diabolical religion 
of the Bramius perpetuating their vices and their ignorance—- 
and the system of Castes destroying all power to change their” 
calling—thes remind one of Sinbad's petrified city: Even they 
now exhibited a degree of enterprize equal to that of any 
other race. 

As soon as the account of our markets reached Bengal, ex- 
traordinary shipments were made in the face of an adverse 
monsoon, and the magistrates had the satisfaction of seeing, as 
soon as ‘he season permitted it, cargoes of grain piled up in 
mounds that might rival the Pyramids. This was not effected 
without some inconvenience. The famine price of grain 
caused a large proportion of our laboring classes to emigrate’ 
—families lost their palanquin-bearers, and it was calculated 
that twenty thousand of the poor took the alarm, and went ia 
search of cheaper subsistence. The charities, however, of 
the people of Bombay, invited the distressed, and the vacancies 
were soon supplied from the north. Large hospitals were 
formed, and grain served gratuitously to thousands of individ- 
uals. Perhaps, in the manners of Ladia, there is nothing which 
characterizes the laberiag classes so much as-their facility of 
emigrating in moments of distress. Their hou-es, composed’ 
of leaves, are of little value. They keep their property, as 
much as possible, in solid ornaments, as bracelets and anklets, 
and little bands of emigrauts may be met with,-the father 
carrying a pole on his shoulders, with tBe youngest child in a” 
uett at ope end of it, the cooking utensils at the other, the wife 
on the back ofa bullock, and the elder children trudging along. 

It is so long since'the transactions occurred, that many of 
the most striking advantages of our measures have escaped 
my recollection; but, I remember hearing, with great satis- 
faction, that the distressed provinces had no place to look 
to for seed-grain so certainly as in Bombay. Yours, 


LAISSEZ FAIRE. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





Dear Sir: The majority in Congress, like the satellites of 
Charles the Teuth, presume to think themselves fully capable 
of governing the people without being called upon to answer 
for their errors. During their two’last sessions, we were kept” 
in anxious expectation that the Tariff, so justly termed “ the 
bill of abominations,” if not repealed im tote, weuld, at least, 
have been modified in such a manver as to’afford relief to an 
injured people. The President, in the goodness of his heart, 
anid from a zealous devotion to the public interest, recommend- 
ed some alterations of the law, as he wisely thought there was 
a necessity to repeat the obnoxious parts which bear particu- 
ly hard om certain portions ef the population of the United 
States; and without reference to any section of the Union, his 
motive was, no doubt, to benefit the poorer classes of all whe” 
are engaged in agriculture, commerce, and the mechanic 
trades. In his Message he expressly says: * ‘The present Tariff 
taxes some of the comforts of life unvecessarily high ; it un- 
dertakes to protect interests ‘too local and minute to justify a 
general exaction, and it also attempts to force some kinds of 
manufactures for which the country is not ripe.”” What can be 
more jast than these remarks? Was it not due to the feelings 
of this honest statesman, this brave soldier and faithful friend 
of his country, that his advice should be reeeived with the 
most prompt and respectful attention? The very reverse was 
the case. [lis prudent recommendations were criticised in the 
most improper manuer, and rejected with contumely. The 
President feit it to be a duty he owed his fellow-citiz.-ns, to ex- 
ercise a virtuous influence to relieve them from the burdens of 
taxation—for, although friendly to manufactures, he is inimical 
to oppression. Every part of his able Message ought to have 
been distinguished by a calm deliberation, and free and digni- 
fied discussion. The:people of the Goited States-are insuited 
when an indignity is-offered to their Chief Magistrate, and of the 
couduct of the Committee on Manufattures they have: much 
to complain. The intolerant spirit of the majority bas been 
shamefully exhibited towards a uamerous and highly respecta- 
ble‘body of citizens of Philadelphia. No less tham three buo- 
} dred ‘and ‘fifty honest and laborious blacksmiths and manvfac- 
tdrers-of* hardware, represented their grievances in the most 





trates of tbe towar of Bombay,. The first: effect. that: t 


lucid, explicit, and respectful terms to-Congress, and prayed-ine 
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their petition for a repeal of the duty on iron, but they have| other nations, even those of Asia, as cheap as the British do. The first advantage is in having the raw material nearer at States, 
experienced the same disrespectful treatment as our excellent} I am aware that you object to this conclusion being drawa| hand. This advantage I am eoatent to put at your own esti- whieh 
President. The enlightened men, of every age and vation, from the circumstance of our exporting these goods to the mate of two cents per pound, whieh is rather below the truth, tinued 
have been opposed to a restrictive system. Washington and value of about a million of dollars annually, because this since it includes the duty of six per cent. levied on our cotton = bene 
Jefferson were always iu favor of low duties, and the words of | amount bears so smill a proportion to the British export of} in Great Britain, amounting to abéut three-fourths of a cent salt, m 
that great and experienced statesman, General Hamilton, ean-} cotton manufactures. On this point we are at issue, as | con-|a — yt capital 
not be too often quoted. In the thirty-fifth number of the} tend that a regular annual export can only take place where ‘he next advantage is in the cheaper moving power of wz- lusteac 
first volume of the Federalist, be expressly says: * Exorbitant the price of the commodity, at the place of exportation, is as | ter, compared with steam. ‘This is necessarily, in some mea- 6 per 
duties ou imported articles serve to beget a general spirit of | low as the same commodiy is sold for in any other country. | sure, a matter of estimate, as 1 know of no certain data for if a 
smuggling, which is always prejudicial to a fair trader, and, I am willing to leave your readers to decide betweeu us OD | comparing water and steam power. I have taken some pains fected 
eventually, to the revenue itself: They tend to render other] this point, and shall only state the facts in relation to it. It is/ to aseertain the quantity of steam power required to do a giv- measu 
classes of the community tributary, in an improper degree, to only since 1826, that specific returns of the manufacturers of eu quantity of work ; the result of my inquiries is, that I be- ence U 
the mauefacturing classes, to whom they give a premature | cotton exported, have been made ; they are as follows : lieve it will require an engine of fifty horse power to convert South 
monopoly of the markets: They sometimes force industry out (omitting fractions below $1000 :) I or 1526, $1,118,000 ; 1827, 660,000 pounds of cotton into 1,800,000 square yards of coarse Be 
of its more natura! chaavels into ethers into which it flows | $1,133,000; Is2e, $992,000 ; 1829, $1,253,000. Previously | cottons, (No. 14,) weighing 600,000 pounds, in the course of a 
with less advantage; and, in the last place, they oppress the | to the year 1526, they were included under the export head of| year. The cost of such an engine, in Manchester, is £2000; 7 1 ser 
merchant, who is often obliged to pay them himself, without | * Articles manulactured bot enumerated,” of which they must! it will consume about 75 ewt. of coals per day, working four- — Sanne 
any retribution from the consumer.” No law passed by an have formed the principal item, and which stand thus: Is2l, teen hours, and the annual expense cannot be estimated tess a it con! 
American Congress, since the Declaration of Independence, $492,000 7 PALL, S657 VU ; 1523, $782,000 ; Idd, $1,576,- than £800—the more common estimate, including repairs, is — > that ye 
has ever operated so unfairly as this same Tariff of 1228: Tt} 000; 1825, $2,560,000. It will thus appear that since 1821,) £1000. TL eall it £800, or (at &4 80 the pound sterling) 3040 ©§— est of 
fosters a vile spirit of monopoly, by protecting a very small | there has been a preity regular increase in the value of these | dollars. Now, the annual rent actually demanded for water 4 
class of the population, to the serious injury of every other: It; manufactures exported, and, tu order to appreciate the extent! power, sufficient to do this work, in this vicinity, with dams 3 
has been made ap instrument of intrigue and faction to elevate | of that increase i quantity, It must be borne in mind that the and canals kept in repair, ts something less than S600—leav- : lw; 
demagogues and popularity-seckers to power : It taxes, with- price in lsd was less than half that of Iszl. The export of ing a balance of SIO in favor of water power, on this quan- S Gene. 
out merey, all the most necessary and useful articles of life im- 1530 has not yet been published, but will, no doubt, present an lity of work. In this estimate 1 put the cost of the engine 3 Vilieal 
ported from foreign countries, and thereby increases tp price | Increase over that ol Is2J¥; from Boston alone it is $205,000 against the cost of flume, race-way, and water-wheels, which , oa ’ 
every article mauufactured in the United States: No ellorts against #173,000 in sv. One of the most remarkable cir- | is certainly a concession on our part. ‘The expense of land and P 
have been left untried by the advoeates of the Tariff, to secure | cumstances connected with this trade, Is the fact that these | buildings is somewhat greater in England than in the United 
their favorite measure, and lull the people into an ignominious | goods have been sold to advantage in Asia, and even in Cal- States, but I call this equal. It rémains to consider the differ- 
submission. Ag eminent writer bas truly said, that **wheu the | cutta, the seat of the lodian manufacture of the same material. | ence iv cost of machinery, the only advantage which I concede Pers 
multitude ave to be dealt with, there is a charm in sounds.” | | am aware that you ridicule the idea of our being able to do} to the British manufacturer. In this respect 1 am willing to Rights 
The empty title of the * American System” cau bave no this, aud refer to the smal! ammount of exports to ports beyoud admit he has an advantage ; and, to avoid all question, I will rE 
charm but for the vulgar ear. It has been introduced to be- | the Cape of Good Hope, for the four last years. It Is true estimate our machinery to cost 5U per cent. more than it does 
guile—it is plausible, and not without its effect—but ithas been | the amount has not been large—it was pew and untried ad-!in England. The actual cost of the machinery iv a mill which 
applied to a bad cause, which cannot be much longer sustained, venture—but the regular increase from $16,638 in Iso, to has done the work above mentioned, during the last year, is 
unless the people are willing to relinquish their freedom, and | $46,476 in 1829, is an imposing fact. To Caleutta, for in- something under $30,000 ; the supposition, therefore, is, that 
be subservient to despotism, and a nefarious policy. __| stanee, the first export Was, in 1827, $1,200; in 1828, $1,957; | the same machinery would cost $26,666 less in England, which 
With a view to appease and divert the people, the Tariff iu IDLY, 89,003; ip 1030, from Boston alone $22,185. As a} would amount, allowing 10 per cent. for interest and wear aud ities? 
party have circulated a rumor, that whenever the national proof that this is no joke, I have before me account sales of | tear, to $2066 per annum. ‘The account will then stand thus: The 
debt is paid, high duties will not be necessary. This 1S, indeed, iifty bales shipped in 1229, which were sold at Calcutta, in all Advantages on side of American manufacturer, 2 cents per > we ha 
a paltry subterfuge, worthy of the source from which it ema-j| sorts of quantities, mostly at auction, and which gave ap lb. on 660,000 Ibs. cotton, - - - - $13,200 9 thatal 
nates. Patience is already exhausted, and no longer becomes | average profit of over fifteen per cent. I shall have a word to| Difference in cost of moving power, - i ‘ 3.240 : We ar 
a virtue when put to the test of such artifice. Every man of) say, however, in respect to the trade to Calcutta, by and by. 
common seuse in the United States must know that a sale of} [t will have been seen that the exports in 1824 and 1825 were Dollars, 16.440 roouey 
less thon one-fourth of the public lands would extinguish the | greater than in any subsequent years. ‘This isto beaccounted| Deduct difference in machinery. ‘ . Y 2 666 will b 
debt. It was never contemplated by those patriotic statesmen, | for from the fact that since that period the trade has been very : receip! 
to whom we are indebted for the Constitution, that duties much interfered with by British competition, which has poured Nett difference in favor of America. - - Dollars, 13.774 notice 
should be levied on imported goods for the purpose of protect- their imitation domestics into all markets ip large quantities. their c 
ing domestic manufactures. The sole vbject was to raise a tora proper understanding of this matter, a short history of being jths of a cent per square yard, or 24 cents per pound, on ait 
sufficient revenue, by moderate duties, to meet the exigeucies the rise of the American manufacture of cotton, is necessary. | the cloth manufactured. The capital required in this opera- ive do 
of the State; and, I sincerely believe, if the Congress, under | This manufacture took its rise in 1516, with the introduction | tion is as follows : as pay 
the Washington Administration, bad attempted to force upon | of the power-loom. The article produced was a novelty in Land, store-houses, counting-room, mill, aud gearing, necess 
the people such a law as the present Tariff, it would have met | commerce ; it was made from superior uplaod, or New Orleans ° $45,000 resides 
a general resistance from Maiue to Georgia. There was a| cotton, spun into coarse yarus, and woven into a very firm, Machinery < 3 ‘ : 4 y é 80.000 ae 
time when mea were lauded to the skies for resisting a Tea} even texture, more durable and substantial than any thing of Active ee sea) : : ’ : - 3 : 50.000 , 
tax, and Stamp Act; but those who would and ought to resist| the sort previously kuown. Another peculiarity was, that, r xiv , Vemac 
“the bill of abominations,” are denounced as “ uullifiers,”’| owing to the superiori:y of the material used, as soon as these Dollars. 175.000 To 
aud traitors, and such like opprobrious naines ; but he deserves | cottons were brought into market, the public chose tobuy and) 1 we add houses for work-people, (subject to rent) 25.000 the po 
to be a slave who suffers himself to be intimidated by ribaldry | use them, as they came from the loom without their undergo- of the 
aud empty threats, wheu engaged in vindicating his owa rights | ing the process of bleaching. ‘This was wholly unknown With) rhe whole capital will be f ul - Dollars, 200,000 happe 
and those of his country. Let our adversaries, the redoubtable | cottons of British or Indian manufacture; and it was this 
champions of looms and spinning-jeunies, enlorce subinission | circumstance which gave them the name of “domestics,”| thus appears that the advantages in our favor amount to be 7. 
within the walls of their manufactories, but the hardy mariners) which they still retain. ‘The manufacture was rapidly ex- upwards of 74 per cent. upon the capital actually employed in nd ¢ 
and yeomanry of America. trust, will not inuch longer sub- | tended, the goods were occasionally exported, aod with uni- carrying on the manufacture, or 63 per cent. on the whole ca- per ce 
mit to be their dupes and pliant tools. I thank God that our form success ; they were every where a novelty, and were every pital usually employed in this country, including that invested whole « 
cause is rapidly increasing in strength. Maine and New | where approved. They at length atracted the attention of in buildings for the accommodation of the work-people ; and oursel 
Hampshire—two bright stars of the East—will never be ob- the British manufacturers. When certain members of the which, being subject to rent, like other real estate, eannot with costed 
scured by the Tariff darkness whieh pervades their sister} British Parliament were on a visit to this country, several ES. OES typ * . . 5 
. : ‘ cpa bie ok, lt Cape Se a it wre rn propriety be considered as necessary to carrying ou the busi- W 
States. Bostoa—that polished aud hospitable cily—contains | years siuce. one of these gentlemen made it a point to visit the ness of méhelacture. hat 
many brave and enlightened patriots, who will assist to restore | most noted factories, aud to obtain the fullest information in The above estimates are all believed to be moderate, and anothe 
commercial prosperity, aud will enite with the South in resist-| relation to this new manufacture, for the use of his manufac-| .. hin the trath. ¥ DEERE tig ee oat 
ing tyranny. Let ber worthy sons who so nobly advocate the | turing friends, as he frankly stated. Samples were obtained te ae Creer. caer Correa SO MECew ORO ARON 3.0 Ser 4p 
Cree. rte tte Sad Bhd, FP 3 Bro, Gomer reap Prerinne dina Geen i ces 9s tenteip et emmy mitted, they must be considered conclusive, unless the differ- . 
cause of free trade, persevere, and they will triumph. Let| 4 6 eee oe SEEMS ence in the wages of the labor employed in these mills is || to-mo: 
si them show the spirit now, that actuated their ancestors at the | it an extravagance to employ such superior stock in so coarse sufficient to counteract all these advantages. and turn the b : : 
: commencement of the American Revolution, and all will be] and low-priced an article. Wheao they applied themselves, Suns aoahes oars etna E ¢/ re ? BS . conta 
; ; . ae Po we eat ee ~ e ar kane gainst us. ‘That subject will be considered in a future os 
bad right in spite uf the puerile language, and the low vulgarity by| therefore, to the Imitation of our domestics, they used inferior PEAT Rig : ; an 
# which they have been assailed ata late election. ‘Their cause} cottous, mostly Surats, with which they worked up a large Boston. March. 123) STATIST. cation. 
# is a righteous one, and must prevail against persecution and| proportion of the waste coyton made in their ether mills. io rie - wi 
satolerance. . 7 ove They thus produced an article infericr in quality, aud lower ip EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. uphold 
J. The advocates of the “American System,” in order to] price than our own, and which interfered very much, in many at Bost 
Fe reconcile the people to their selfish doctrive, have declared their| markets, with the sale of them. This interference was par- : on av 
a intention of rendering the United States perfectly independent} ticularly felt, in connection with the depression in the prices of Boston, March 17th, 1831. U 
Pi of Eureépe. But this, however laudable the motive, is fully | all cotten goods, in the year 1826, and accounts for the falling You ask if there is a disposition among the mercantile com- bes 
; consisteat with all their chimerical projects. It is very certain! off in our exports during that year. In some markets the dif- | munity in this section to second the efforts which will probably appou 
d there is po perfect independence in commercial transactions ;| ference in quality was appreciated fiom the first, and the} be made, in the next Congress, to lower the existing high du- ceive | 
5 | for interest will ever regulate men as well as nations, in their] American cottons have uniformly kept their place, as in Mexi-| ties. I am sorry to say, that the apathy which has so long ex- ed fro 
3 intercourse, from which mutual advantages arise. France! co,* and on the western coast of America; whilst in others, | isted, upon this important question, still continues. This is advoe: 
4 and England draw their chief supply of cotton, rice, andj as the Brazils, and Turkey, the British for a while displaced | partly the effect of an improvement in some of the great b - 
as tobacco, from the United States, and give us, in exchange, the} the American article from the market, but which, owing to the | branches of industry, which were severely injured by the act = : 
% articles of their manufactures we most need. It is, therefore,| low prices in 1829, and the discovery of the diflerence in} of 1828, and partly from the feelings of disgust aud despair the fri 
: our interest to cultivate the most friendly and honorable un- quality, it has since regained ; and there is now a very good which have been created by the ill success of all former efforts ed, by 
x derstanding with these, and all other nations, by whose trade} demand for goods for-export to both those countries, which is|to remove the restrictions on trade. There is also another inittee 
we may benefit. It is the most egregious folly that a govern-| only cheeked by the late advance in price. reason for this state of feeling, which is, the character of our “A ) 
ment cap be guilty of, to interfere with the regular and natural} ‘This course of events explains some anomalies in the trade. | representation to Congress, from this State. If we were to > instant. 
course of trade, by an unjust Tariff, which must, necessarily,| and has, perhaps, some connection with the success of the| get up memorials against the existing system, we have no > Webst 
embarrass and distress. ‘* Honesty is surely the best policy,” | shipments to Caleutta in 1829, which paid better than to any | members to advocate, or even to present them. The whole : unguis 
aud all measures adopted in opposition to this maxim, will! part of the world; the goods were a uovelty, and the British | Delegation from Massachusetts are either deeply interested in princip 
produce fraud and distrust. We have professed to actin the! imitations were unknown. It would not be surprising if they manufacturing monopolies, or dependent, for their pecuniary 5 the Ge 
true spirit of liberality and justice to all nations; but since the) should have been found there, however, and interfere materially | or political support, upon the powerful and wealthy manufae- } please 
passage of the Tariff law of 1222, the characte: of the United} with our shipments in 1830: we shall know by the Spring | turers, who possess the same influence, in New England, that The 
States has much depreciated iu the general estimation of for-| arrivals very shortly. the rich land-holders do in Great Britain, and have the same  cussio 
eigners, who new charge the people of America with being This is the present state of the competition now going on in| means of controlling Members of Legislatures and Congress, £ course 
sordid and selfish. The present Tariff, in every feature of} this trade, and, it must be admitted that the eventual success | that are enjoyed by the gentry and nobility in the latter coun- i he U 
it, is characterized by the most flagrant vielation of justice) of either party will depend on the fact of their being able to| try. ‘The power and influence of this class is again strength- B the U 
and fair dealing, particularly with regard to Holland, and) furnish an article of given quality at the cheapest rate; and | ened by the immense profits they are now enjoying, of 10 te 25 Peopl 
the free ports of Germany. 1 am, dear sir, yours. this isthe test whieh I propose to apply iu this inquiry. It} per ceatum per annum, and a rise in their corporate property the C 
! HERMANN. | willbe seen, however, that the British have an advantage over | of 20 to 50 per centum within eighteen months. This reac- regarc 
eer ie cain beanie coat a aemenuatitons us in respect to manufacturing an inferior article ; they obtain | tion in their favor has seduced many wealthy men, of all class- 
i‘: PE Oe ae eS the cheaper cottons of India at the same rate of duty with the | es, to join in their profitable concerns, even at a premium of = [| 
ig Ryne a BE Salads superior American cottons, whilst the American manufacturer | 10 to 25 per centum on the par value of their stock, and thus | 
r THE COTTON MANUPACTURE., can only obtain them by paying the ting d f th h mbers in fav f fi d d ional ri . 
: \ g protecting duty of three | are the nu iu favor of free trade and national rights eve- 
ia Mr. Editor: Waving noticed the readiness you have ex-} cents a pound; so that, in fact, our competition is confined to| ry year diminished. The truth is, the merchants are perhaps Ge 
1a pressed to publish my communications on the subject, 1 avail) goods manufactured out of American cotton. 1 am prepared | less injured by the high duty system, (when once accommodat- Unites 
‘3 myself of the first leisure to redeem my pledge, as the writer) to maiutain that we have advantages, in relation to them, suffi-| ed to it by the diminution of their shipping,) than any other | Am 
io of the article on the Cotton Manufacture in the Encyclopedia cient to insure the trade to us, and which I will proceed to| class. If they pay duties of 50, 75, and 100 per ceutam, they ment 
sh Americana, which was to show that we are carrying on a suc-| enumerate. add the amount of duties, and something more, to the cost, kee » 
+ cessful competition with Great Britain in the manufacture of| + yr they go to Mexico, they must be smuggled, as they are pro- and make the consumers pay it. The planters of the South, the S 
¥ coarse cottons, and are able to, and actually do, sell them to| hibited by the American System of that country.—Ed. aud the hard-working farmers of the Middle and Western equiv. 
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States, are the greatest sufferers by this system of taxation, for 


which they have no compensation. It must, however, be con- 
tinued as long as they are under the delusion ihat their interest 
is benefitted by paying double prices for iron, sugar, woollens, 
salt, molasses, glass, cotton goods, &c., in order that the rich 
capitalists may gain their dividends of 10 and 20 per centum, 
instead of loaning their capitals to the working classes at o or 
6 per centum. 

If any alteration is made in the act of 1825, it must be ef- 
fected by an union of the agricultural interests, but of such a 
measure I have no hopes as long as there is so mach indiffer- 
ence upon the subject every where, except in some few of the 
Southern States. 

Mooresvitwe, (AxaA.) February 26, 1831. 

1 send you enclosed the names of two new subscribers to the 
Banner. 1 must say, sir, | am much pleased with the matter 
it contains on political economy, and think, if you hold on, 
that you will succeed in promoting yours, as well as the inter- 
est of the nation. 





Pinevitxe, (S. C.) March 1, 1831. 

I will thank you, if it is in your power, *» send me the fol- 
lowing deficient No. As I consider your paper one of the most 
valuab+: journals in this country, 1 wish to have the volumes 
complete. 





CHaniestox, March 9, 1831. 


Persevere in the good cause of * Free Trade and Sailors’ 
Rights,” for in its success alone can the Union be preserved. 
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The subscribers to this paper are respectfully informed, that 
we have no permanent agents established at any place, and 
that after this date, all payments are to be made directly to us. 
We are willing to pay the postage upon all letters containing 
money, and to incur the risk of its transmission by mail, and 
will be punctual, as we have heretofore been, in forwarding 
receipts for all sums that may safely arrive. !n giving this 
notice, we think our subscribers will perceive that we consult 
their convenience, as well as our own. The enclosing of a 
five dollar note in a sheet of paper, can be as conveniently done 
as payment can be made to a collector. 
necessary. 


A formal letter is not 
All that will be required is, that the name and 
residence of the individual who remits, shall be given, although 
we should be happy to be favored with a line from any gen- 
tleman who might have leisure or inclination to address us. 

To those who live at a distance, and upen whose letters 
the post-office imposes a tax of fifty cents, that is, len per cent. 
of the subscription money, we will only say, that if they should 
happen to meet with a friend also about to make a remittance, 
they would reuder us a service by using the same envelope, 
and converting two five dollar notes into aten. As a small 
per centage in the price of cotton sometimes constitotes the 
whole of the planter’s income, so it is with publishers; and we, 
ourselves, have seen the day, when fifty cents from each sub- 
scription was fully equal to the whole income from this paper. 
What is a trifle to one man, becomes an object of magnitude to 
another, when multiplied by a thousand. 





A Public Dinner is to be giver to Mr. Webster, in this city, 
to-morrow. In reference to it, the Evening Post, of Monday, 
contained the followiag paragraph : 

‘Free Trade’ must excuse us for refusing to publish his communi- 
cation. We can see no more impropriety in the friends to the Tariff. 
and what is called the “American System,”’ in New York, giving a 
dinner to Mr. Webster, by way of encouraging him to persevere and 
uphold their interests, than there would be in the friends of Free Trade, 
at Boston, giving Mr. eer a dinner, if he should happen to be 
on @ Visit to the “ head-quarters of sound principles and literatare.” 

Upoa looking over the list of the names of the Committee 
appointed to make arrangements for this celebration, we per- 
ceive the names of at least seven merchants, and, as we learn- 
ed from a friend that most, if not all, of the members, were 
advocates of free trade, we concluded that the Post must have 
been in error in supposing that the dinner was to be given by 
the friends of the tariff. Jo this opinion we have been confirm- 
ed, by the following notice, published and signed by the Com- 
inittee, fifteen in number : 


“A Dinner will be given, at the City Hotel, on Tharsday, the 24th 
instant, at five o’clock, by Citizens of New York, to the Hon. Daniel 
Webster, as a testimony of the high opinion they entertain of his dis- 
unguished — services, in vindicating, on a late occasion, the true 
principles of the Constitution of the United States, and the authority of 
the General Government. 
please apply to either of the Managers.” 

The “late occasion” alluded to, we presume to be the dis- 
cussion, in the Senate of the United States, a year ago, in the 
course of which Mr. Webster argued that the Government of 
the United States was not formed by the States, but by the 
People as an aggregate mass ; and it will thus appear, that, in 
the City of New York, Free Trade and State Rights are not 
regarded as component elements of the same system. 





DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


From the National Intelligencer, of March 19. 


Georata AND THE CHEROKEES.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States termiuated its annual session yesterday. 

Among the decisions pronounced previous to the adjourn- 
meat, was one upon the application, on the part of the Chero- 
kee Nation, for an injunction to stay certain proceedings of 
the State of Georgia. The decision of the Court was an un- 
equivocal denial of the injunction, 


Gentlemen desirous of having tickets will | P® 





The Opinion of the Court was read by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, and is therefore to be presumed to be from his luminous 
mind aud pen. We have not been able to obtain it for pub- 
lication, apxiously as we desired to do so. We heard it 
read, however, and shall venture so far to report the grounds 
of it, as to state, that the Court disclaims jurisdiction of the 
case, on the ground that the Cherokee nation is not a foreign 
nation, in the sense of the Constitution. These lodian nations, 
it is the opinion of a majority of the Court, are not sovereigus, 
independent of the sovereigaty of the United States, but do- 
mestic dependent nations, in a state of * pupilage” to the U. 
States, or in a relation corresponding to that which wards have 
to their guardians. The Supreme Court, therefore, cannot 
take cognizance of cases to which it is sought to make them 
parties as nations. With respect to the rights of the Cherokees, 
however, as individuals, to the lands guarantied to them, it was 
pretty distinctly intimated, in the Opinion of the Court, that 
there is a mode by which they may be brought before the Su- 
preme Court for adjudication. 

The Opinion went on to say, that, if the objection to enter- 
taining jurisdiction in this ease were not fatal to the applica- 
tion, tuere were other grounds on which an application for the 
interference of this Court in the ense, wouid encounter grave 
objections. If jurisdiction was exercised in the case, it must 
be oo the ground that the Cherokees are a foreign nation ; 
and the relations between foreign Powers and the States are 
placed in the charge of a different branch of the Government. 
lor this Court to undertake to arbitrate such questions, would 
be to assume a political power not intended to be vested in it. 
If it were true, as argued, that the Cherokee Nation is op- 
pressed by the State of Georgia, &c. &c., it belonged not to 
this Court, (the Opinion conciuded,) but to other tribunals, to 
assert their rights and redress their wrongs. 

Mr. Justice Baldwin delivered a very long separate opinion, 
agreeing entirely in the conclusion to which the majority of the 
Court had arrived, but not concurring in the views taken in 
the Opinion which had been read. 

Mr. Justice Jonson also delivered a separate opinion on the 
question. 

Our own opinion on the subject is of little consequence ; but 
the reasoning of the Court upon the Constitutional provisions 
bearing upon the case, appeared to us to be conclusive. 


The Baltimore Republican says—* The Court were divided 
on the question. The Chief Justice, and Justices Johnson, 
McLean, and Baldwin, against Justices Thompson and Story.” 





The ‘*Carlisie Republican” has published, with strong com- 
mendations, which will be found on our third page, the Lecture 
of Professor Vethake, on Political Economy, which lately ap- 
peared in this paper. This is undoubtedly evidence of a very 
favorable nature, from Pennsylvania, and we have a strong 
disposition to believe, that, if a powerful demonstration were 
to be made upon that State, during the present year, a revolu- 
tion of public sentiment might be effected. 

Pennsylvania has long been complimented with the title of 
“The Key-Stone of the Federal Arch.” If her blind devotion 
to the tariff policy were to be removed, she would really merit 
that distinguishing appellation. But how can this be accom- 
plished? No means of dispersing the Egyptian darkness with 
which she is overshadowed, are presented. Even the Repub- 
lican seems to dread the cousequences of his independence, iu 
publishing Professor Vethake’s Lecture ; and, even if he does 
anticipate a period at which sound views on the subject of the 
restrictive system will be prevalent, he places it at such a dis- 
tance as to afford no encouragement for those who believe that 
light, ia such an event, would come too late. When the re- 
strictionists began to disseminate their fallacies, they displayed 
a liberality to which the friends of free trade are strangers. 
One individual amateur in Philadelphia expended, from his 
private purse, upwards of a thousand dollars. We have been 
told that many thousands of dollars have been expended by 
the manufacturers of New England, in distributing pamphlets 
throughout Pennsylvania. It is in this way that error has been 
so widely disseminated, and we are not very clear that any 


thing but similar means can give the truth a chance of being 
seen. 





Mr. Webster's celebrated Speech against the Tariff, in 1824, 
is now going through a complete edition io the St. Louis Bea- 
con. The cause of free trade has at least one zealous and able 
advocate in Missouri, and, in selecting this speech, the Editor 
of the Beacon has acted upon the sound maxim, fas est ab 
hoste doceri—it is lawful to receive instruction even from an 
enemy. . It is thus introduced to the notice of the reader: 


‘‘ We commence to-day Mr. Webster’s Speech on the subject of the 
Tariff, and shall continue it from week to week till finished. Those 
who swallow Mr. Clay’s arguments in favor of his splendid System, 
should not make faces at such as are served up by so distinguished a 


rsonage on their side as Mr. Webster. They must strain hard, though 
it makes them look wild.” 





The Philadelphia Gazette, of the 9th instant, contains the 
following remarks, which we copy with great pleasure, as evi- 


dence of the adherence of that paper to the principles of free 
trade : 


“ We have just received, from an attentive and respectable friend, a 
copy of the Report of Mr. Hayne, in the Senate,on the Blacksmiths’ 
Petition. We shall publish it as soon as our limits will allow. In the 
mean time, having read it with attention, we can declare, without fear 
of contradiction, its arguments are so powerful and triumphant— 
its assemblages of facts so full and conclusive—that they cannot be 
overthrown or subverted. We shall offer further comments on the 
pamphlet bereafter.”’ 





The Charleston papers contain an advertisement of a Course 
of Lectures on Poxiricat Economy, to be delivered in that 
City, to commence on the 7th of March, by Dr. Waiteuxap. 
Subscription papers were left with the different Editors. 


—s 





The * Advocate,” published at Newark, Ohio, of the date of 
February 17th, says: 


‘Wheat has been selling here, for the last two or three days, at 0 
and 624 cents per bushel.”’ 


Jn New York it was, at the same time, at about 120 to 125 
cents. In Ohio, the prices of provisions, lands, rents, fuel, &c. 
are not more than half what they are in the Atlantic States, 
in the neighborhoods where many of vur cotton and woollen 
manufactories are established. Now, as raw cotten ean be 
transported from ‘Tennessee to Ohio at a less price than it can 
be to the Atlantic cities. and as wool is produced in the latter 
State, in suflicient abundance, and at a price sufliciently low 
to bear transportation to the Eastern cities, this question occurs, 
Why should the Western people not be able to manufacture 
for themselves, without a tariff of prohibition, as well as the 
people of the Eastern and Middle States, with one? Where 
provisions and other necessaries of life are cheap, wages ought 
also to be proportionably cheap. If this is not the case—that 
is, if wages are not proportionably cheap—it must be because 
the demand for labor is greater, in proportion, in the West, 
than at the East. Now, let this be admitted, and what will 
follow ? Why, that agricultural pursuits in the Western coun- 
try, depressed as they are falsely reported to be, can be more 
profitably conducted than the cotton and woollen manufacture. 
Agriculture is not, therefore, overdone. 





The Legislature of Ohio has passed a law prohibiting the 
circulation of foreign bank bills, of a less devemination than 
five dollars, within that State. 





We refer the reader to an interesting communication io our 
paper of to-day, respecting the operation of the principles of 
free trade at Bombay, in the East Indies, upon an occasion 
when a strong appeal was made to the selfish interests of the 
inhabitants of that place. ‘The result developed most conclu- 
sively the great harmony which exists between the most libe- 
ral commercial policy, and the duties enjoined by Christianity, 
and reflected great honor upon the magistrates, of whom our 
correspondent was one, who, by their wisdom, philanthropy, 
and firmness, contributed to relieve the wants of a suffering 
population. Such a fact as that detailed by our correspondent 
‘‘is worth a thousand theories” in favor of restrictive laws, 
and we should feel ourselves under great obligations to him if 
he would take frequent occasions to communicate for our jour- 
nal incidents connected with the political economy of the East, 
which have occurred io the course of his experience, whilst re- 
siding in that country in former years. 





The evidence of Mr. John Sarchet, taken before the Com- 
mittee of the Senate to which was referred the petition of the 
Philadelphia Blacksmiths, will be found in our paper of to- 
day. It will be read with interest by every man who feels re- 
joiced that we have in our country mechanics of minds so well 
informed as to qualify them to give instruction even to men 
calling themselves statesmen. Such a mechanic is Mr. Sar- 
chet. He is truly a working-man, in the literal sense of the 
term, and a hard-working-man too. We have seen him in bis 
shop, with his coat off, and his sleeves rolled up, and, whilst 
leaning over his anvil, discussing questions of political econo- 
my, not only in relation to his own business, but the corn-laws 
of England and other difficult topics, with a knowledge of the 
subjects, which would have done credit to any individual in 
this country, however well taught he may be upon those points. 
This testimony iv favor of Mr. Sarehet we feel it our duty vo- 
luntarily to offer, even at the hazard of offending his modesty, 
for we are sure that there is not in the United States an indi- 
vidual so perfectly master of the whole theory and practice of 
the iron question, as he is, and one whose co-operation is of 
more importance in relieving the country from the shackles of 
the Restrictive System. Although “an operative manufactu- 
rer, but not of cotton or wool,” he has found leisure, between 
his hours of labor, to store his mind with the sort of knowledge 
which few men but well educated scholars possess, and bas 
thus set an example to his fellow workmen, which, if faithfully 
pursued, would soon restore them to the prosperity which they 
will forever seek in vain in the absurdities and fallacies of the 
Restrictive System. 





In the House of Assembly of New York, on the 10th March,* 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That the surplus revenues of the 
United Sunes, Somme what shall be deemed by Congress neceesary for 

General Government, and a paee prov'sion for 
public defence and safety, ought to be annually distributed among the 
several States, according to their population, to be estimated in the man- 
ner pointed oui by the second section of the first article of the Consti- 
tution, for the apportionment of representatives and direct taxes. 

“ Resolced, (if the Senate concur, ) 'That his Excellency the Governor 
of this State be desired to transmit a copy of the foregoing resolution 
to the Executives of the different States, to be laid their respec- 
tive Legislatures, with a request that they will take the same into con- 
sideration, and transmit the result of their ings to this and the 
other States, and also to the President of the d/nited , wo be laid 
before Congress.” 


It will be perceived, by the phraseology of the foregoing re- 
solutions, hat the New York House of Assembly differs from 
the Report of the Committee of Congress, in reference to the 
distribution of the surplus funds, aod frem the President, as 
understood by that Committee—both of them believing that 
no such power can be exercised without a previous amend- 
meni of the Constitution. We should like the N. York House 
of Assembly to lay their Goger upon that part of the Conshita-~ 
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tion which authorizes, even by a shadow of implication, any 
such distribution. Any body who has watehed the public prov 
ecedings under our Federal and State Governments, for a few 
years past, cannot have failed to discover that the Constitution 
is now regarded, not as containing a fixed definition of powers, 
but as a mere piece of parchment, having blanks which may 
be filled up to suit the fancies or the interests of a majority of 
Congeess, or of a Staie Legislature. If this course is to be 
persevered io, we had better at once adopt "he practice of the 
They do not believe in 
written Constitutions, aud, by using the Lex non scripta, they 
are at least not se liable to be charged with a violation of oaths 


sritish and the Buenos Ayreans. 


when thev accommodate the Constitution to the Government 
for the time being, instead of compelling the Government to 
conform to the Constitution. 





Mr. Sullivan, in his * Political Class-Book,” quoted in this 
paper of the 9rh of February, asserts that the present political 
system of the United States cannot be changed * unless hy the 
will of a majority of the whole people.” This is the essential 
doctrine of consolidation, and supposes that the State Govern- 
ments are already swallowed up by the ceutral power. 
easy, however, of refutation, and we think we can show it by 
a few figures, the authority of which Mr. Sullivan will not 
himself reject. 

By the Constitution of the United States it is declared that 
alterations may be made in that instrawent, by the assent of 
three-fourths of the States ; and uo one will pretead that the 
power of alteration is limited, (except intwe cases)—or, in oth- 
er words, that the power to change thé Constitution might oot 
be so exercised as to render it a very different political system 
from what it is at present. ‘Then the question simply is, as 
eighteen States constitute three-fourths of the whole, whether 
that number of States can be found containing a less popula- 
tion that the remaining six States: for, if so, the position of 
Mr. Sallivan cannot be sustained. 

By the Census of 1820 .we following representative popula- 
tions appear : 





Dt a= aobeeeesse O78 335 New York....... 1.368.775 
New Hampshire ...244,161 Pennsvivania..... 1,049,449 
Vermont .......0.. 235,764 Virgimia........ ...395,303 
Rhode Island....... a RUS Yo Olaja.. .. 2 oe een os 8), 454 
Connecticut ....... 275,208 North Carolima..... ASG R21 
New Jersey....<.. 274.55! Massachusetts... ....523,287 
Delaware .......0+-70,943 
Maryland ......+.- 304 SEU 4 75,009 
South Carolma.... .309,351 
An@OTMIA. . 20 ses ooo OO, 125 
mentucky......++ 513,625 
“T"enmersee .... ce. S90, 569 
AlaDAINA. occcscceces 113,147 
Mississippi .... + 00.82, 320) 
Louisiana ......0«. 125,779 
Dis cocbess same 147,12 
Dihnois........ see e DARA 


Missouri . “es 62,406 





3,904,745 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the six largest States 
contain a representative population of 4,975,069—and that the 
eighteen smallest States contain a population of but 3,994,745. 
Now, as eighteen States constitute the requisite number for 
altering the Constitution, and as the eighteen smallest States 
do net contain a majority of the whole people, it follows, that 
the doctrine of the Political Class-Book of Mr. Sullivan is in- 
correct. unsound, and heretical, and ought not to be received 
as political orthodoxy iu any schoo! for the education of youth. 
But there is another view of this subject, which subverts, 
more complerely still, Mr. Sullivan’s new theory, which we take 
to be the same as that advocated by Mr. Webster, at the session 
of Congress before thelast. [Lis this: Suppose it were so to 
happen, that the population of the six States above mentioned 
were unanimously opposed to an alteration of the Constitution 
upon some one or more points, and that they were supported 
in this opposition by zearly one half of the population of each 
of the remaining eighteen States, thus presenting a popular 
sentiment equal to 4,975,069 in the former, aud 1,994,745 in 
the jatier States: And, supposing that the remaining 2,000,000 
in the eighteen smailest States should be in favor of the alter- 
ation, what would be the result? Why, that a change in the 
present political system of the United States could be effected 
by the wishes of 2,000,000 ef peeplc, against these of 6,969,- 
Ri4. This, of itself, ought to be sufficient to settle the question 
that this Government was formed by the States, aud not by 

the People as an aggregate mass. 

Any one who will attentively examine this subject, will per- 
eeive why it is that impheation aud forced constructions of the 
Constitution are resorted to by those who wish powers to be 
exerciged, by the Federal Government, which have not been 

1 


delegated. Ir is the only mode by which they can carry their 


point. ‘Tuey know, for instance, that the power to tax the 
whole nation, for the benefit ef particular classes of people or 
sections of country, has never been expressly conferred upon 
Cengress, and they also know that no such power could ever 
‘2 obtained from the States by an amendment of the Consti- 
tution. ‘lo exercise the power, however, they are determined, 
and, as they cannot get it by fair means, they do it by foul 
means, and they hence set up the wonstrous doctrine that 
Congress is the proper judge of the extent of the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Coustitetion. 

Upon the people of the United States reits, at this moment, 


ne awful and immense responsibility. To use the language of 


the President, “Upon this coyntry, more than any other, bas, 


It is} 


jin the Providence of Gop, been cast the special geardianship 


of the great principle of apnrRENCK To WRITTEN ConsTiTU- 
tions. If it fail’ here, all hope in regard to it will be extinguish- 
ed.” This sentence ought to be engraved deeply on the mind 
of every citizen who wishes to see the durability of our re- 
publican wstitutions, and the triumph of the cause of liberty 
throughout the world ; and, if he would only reflect upon the 
maguitade of the trust committed to his charge, he could not 
fail to be convinced that sound wisdom dictates a withholding 
of the exercise of every power which is founded upon doubt- 
ful authority. For our own part, we have made up our mind 
that the next two years will be the most important which this 
country has experienced since the termination of the war of 
the revolution. Should the Consolidation, or American System, 
succeed in being fastened upon us, as the settled policy of the 
country, by the #ext Congress, the sovereignty of these States 
will, after a few years, exist ouly in history. 





The following article is copied irom the * Cincinnati Daily 
Advertiser,” of Marci: 3d : 

“ Shipments from Cincinnati.—We have conversed with a number 
of genlemen engaged in the Pork business, and, trom the best infar- 
mation wé can obtain, the returns (at usual prices) for Pork, Bacon, 
and Lard, shipped from this port this season, will not fall short of one 
million and a half of dollars. ‘The quantity put up here, and in the 
vicinity, to Dayton included, is greater than it ever has been. We have 
it from good authority, that there are now twenty-five thousand barrels 
of Flour at Dayton, together with a quantity of Whiskey, Pork, Bacon, 
Lard, &c., waiting the opening of the eanal, which, judging from the 
appearance of it yesterday, will not be navigable for several days to 
come—it has now been closed nearly three months, and has occasioned 
much loss and distress to the upper part of the city. The extra busi- 
ness, and the facility of getting to market at the most desirable time, 
would, in two or three years, pay for turning it into a rail-road.”’ 

Almost the whole of the ahove quantity of pork, bacon, and 
lard, descends the Olio and Mississippi rivers, to New Orleans, 
from which it is shipped to the West Indies,orthe Atlantic cities, 
except the part which is consumed in Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana. Let us now compare the resuli of this operation, as it is 
now carried on, with what would take place if our duties on 
foreign commodities were low. 

In exchange for this produce, the Ohio farmer no doubt de- 
sires to get, out of the store of the merchant who buys it of 
him, as many store goods as the merchant can be induced to 
give ; and would he not, therefore, be greatly benefitted, if the 
merchant could afford to sell bim goods at a cheaper rate—or, 
what is the same thing, if the merchant could afford to give 
him more dry-goods, sugar, salt, iron, and such other things as 
he might want, in exchange for his pork, bacon, and lard ? 
Now, if it were got for the present high duties, there is pot a 
single article that the farmer desires to get at the store in Day- 
ron or Cincinnati, which could not be purchased at a much 
cheaper rate than vow ; and, the only question for him to de- 
cide, in order to enable him to judge how far he is benefitted 
or injured by bigh duties, is this: Should I get as high a price 
for my pork, bacon, and lard, if the duties on foreigu goods 
were reduced, as ] now get? ‘Te this question there could be 
If duties were reduced, we should consume 
more foreign goods, because they would be cheaper, and other 


but one answer. 


nations, finding us to become better customers in buying of 
them, would necessarily buy more of os. The market for 
pork, bacon, and lard, would consequently be extended—more 
could be sold, at the same price, whilst of all store goods the 
prices would fall. But, not only would the foreign demand in- 
crease—the domestic demand would also increase. ‘The sav- 
ing of the great mass of the people, in getting their foreign 
goods cheaper than before, would give them the means of buy- 
ing more pork, bacon, and lard. How a trath, so self-evident 
as this, cua long romaiu concealed from the Obio farmers, we 
are not able to imagine. 





Much reliance is placed, by the political arithmeticians, upon 
the fact that the coasting trade of the United States has great- 
ly inereased since the year 1816, and they bring this forward 
as proof of the wisdom of the restrictive policy. This, howe- 
ver, is only another instance of that confusion of intellect that 
occasions effects to be ascribed to wrong and inadequate causes, 
which is observable in the whole course of their reasoning 
when they undertake to travel out of their vocation, aud med- 
dle with political economy. 

The inerease of the coasting trade is due to the following 
causes : 

First. To the increase of population, and of course to the 
increase of demaud in each State for the particular products 
of the others, in the cultivation or manufactare of which they 
possess some peculiar natural or artificial advantage. 

Secondly. To the absolute increase of productions, arising 
from the improvements which have taken place in every 
branch of industry, of late years, and which enable the same 
number of laborers to produce a greater quantity of commodi- 
ties than before ; which increase would have taken place, and 
have called for au increase of the coasting tonnage, even though 
the population had uot been increased. 

Thirdly. ‘To the extensive settlement of the Western coun- 
try, which has multiplied the rude productsof agriculture, hav- 
ing their outlet through the Mississippi, and their market in the 
Atlantic States. 

Fourthly. To the improvements in steam navigation, which 
now render it possible for the Western country, as high up the 
Ohio river as Pittsburg, to get from New York, Philadelphia, 
bee Baltimore, via New Orleans, many foreign commodities, 
which were formerly transported by land. 
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Fifthly. To the gradoal tendency of New York to draw to 
herself a disproportionate share of the foreign commerce of 
the country, owing to her great commercial advantages—which 
tendency diminishes the direct trade between various ports of 
the United States and fureign countries, and leads them to ear- 
ry on their foreign exports aud imports, by coasting tonnage, 
through New York. 

These causes are amply sufficient to account for the chief 
part of the increase of the coasting trade which has taken 
place since 1516 ; but, 

Sirthly. A further increase, to a limited ertent, is to be as- 
cribed to the transportation of commodities to and from the 
States where the manufactures of cotton, wool, iron, and su- 
gar, have been forced. ‘The precise extent of this increase 
cannot be ascertained, but a little reflection will show that it 
cannot amount to much. By way of illustration, let us take, 
per example, the boasted article of cottou. The consumpticn 
of this article, by the manufacturers in the United States, is 
estimated at 200,000 bales. A ship of five hundred tous bur- 
then will carry 15U* bales. From Charleston or Savannah, 1e 
the Northera ports, eight voyages ean be made in a year, and 
from New Orleans four, makiug an average of six voyages— 
and, consequently, twenty-three ships, of the size we bave men- 
tioned, are suflieie it to transport the whole 200,000 bales from 
the States where they are produced, to the States where they 
are manufactured, The same vessels can also, on their return 
voyages, transport all the fabrics which can be made out of 
that quantity of cotton ; and it will thus appear that twenty- 
three ships, or an equal tonnage in vessels of other sizes, is 
sufficient to do all the coastwise carrying which ir required by 
the cotton manufacture. Now, clihough the establishment of 
the cotton manufacture in this eountry may afford employment 
through the year for twenty-three ships, yet, it will hardly be 
pretended that this benefits the general navigating interest of 
the ceuntry as a whole : for, were it not for that manufacture, 
this same identical cotton would be transported to Europe, and 
would give employment to more vessels, inasmuch as the voy- 
age could not be performed in the same time. 

As to the trausportation of wool coastwise, we presume it 
does not give employment for a single ship. And, as to iron, 
the quantity exported coastwise, from the Middle States, where 
it is produced, over and above what used to be so exported prior 
to the high duties, would certainly not occupy more space than 
would be left by the manufactured cottons shipped in retura 
for the raw cotton. 

But the article of sugar, produced in Louisiana, calls for in- 
creased tonnage. This is true—but let us see how much it will 
he. A ship from New Orleans, of five hundred tons, will carry 
1000 hogsheads at a voyage, and make four voyages io a year. 
The quantity transported coastwise we will suppose to be 
30,000 hogsheads, the whole quantity produced. It will there- 
fore require twenty ships of that size to do all the carrying that 
the sugar interest calls for. But is this a benefit to the navi- 
gating interest? Would not the importation of an equal quan- 
tity of sugar, from the West Indies and Brazil, call for a great- 
er amount of tonnage than is now employed in the Louisiana 
trade? Nobody can doubt it ; and thus it will appear that the 
great increase given to the consting trade, by affording employ- 
ment for twenty ships, in carrying sugar, is at most a mere 
substitution of evrolied and licensed tonnage for registered 
tonuage. 

We have, however, one more fallacy to overtarn. It is said 
that the manufacturers of New England consume a great quan- 
tity of bread-stuffs raised in the Middle States. Now, let us 
suppose that this quantity is equal to 100,000 barrels, which 
would afford a barre! a-piece to all the persons concerned in 
the manufacture of cotton and wool in the whole U. States, 
and then let us see how many ships would be required to 
transport this quantity. A ship of five hundred tons will carry 
500 barrels, and will make eight voyages in a year, so that, 
to transport this mighty quantity, which is a great deal more 
than really goes, in consequence of the restrictive policy, would 
require two ships and a half. 

These, theu, are ail the benefits which the coasting trade 
has derived from the forced mauufacturing policy. More than 
nine-tenths of its increase are owing to the unrestricted inter- 
course which is maintained hetween the different States—in 
other words, to the principles of free trade existing between 
them ; and this great prosperity is nothing but an epitome of 
the still greaser prosperity which it would enjoy, if its twin- 
sister, foreign trade, were rescued from her shackles. If for- 
eign conmmerce were entirely unrestricted, we have no doubt 
that the coasting trade would be vastly more extensive : for, 
as the prosperity of the whele people would be increased, 


their power to extend exchanges of the productions of the dif- 
ent States would be also increased. 
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